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Fdodstiiff. 

(/ruins  ((ltd  other  seeds. 


Composition  of  Foodstiifls. 

s  or  pounds  in 
Fibic. 


[Figures  eiiiial  percentagf 
Water.  Ash. 


Corn, 
Hurley, 
Oats, 
Rye, 
"Wheiit, 
Rice, 

Buckwheat, 
Sunflower  seed, 
Cowpea, 
Millet, 

Wheat  screenings, 
Ground  food. 
Corn  meal, 
Oatmeal, 
Barley  meal, 
Pea  meal, 
Soja  beau  meal, 
Gluten  meal, 
Oat  feed, 
AVlieat  liran, 
Wheat  middlings. 
Mixed  feed. 
Linseed  lueal. 
Ground  clover. 
Animal  meal, 
Green  food. 
Potatoes, 
Beets, 
Turnips, 
Carrots, 
Clover  hay, 

Alfalfa  or  lucerne  (dry) 
Clover  (green) 
Alfalfa  or  lucerne  (green) 
Cabbage, 

♦  Carboliydr 


lO.G  1.5  2.2 

10.  !)  2.4  2.7 
11.0  3.0  9.5 
11.0  1.9  1.7 
10.5  l.S  1.8 

12.4  0.4  0.2 
12.G  2.0  S.7 

8.(i  2.G  29.9 

14.5  3.2  4.1 
13.3  2.G  7.7 

11.  G  2.9  4.9 

15.0  1.4  1.9 
7.9  2.0  0.9 

11.9  2.6  G.5 

10.5  2.G  14.4 

10.8  4.5  4.5 
8.2  0.9  3.3 
7.7  3.7  6.1 

11.9  5.S  9.0 

12.1  .      3.3  4.6 

11.0  4.8  G.3 

10.1  5.8  9.5 
9.53  7.43  27.80 
5.1  28.G   

78.9  1.0  O.G 

88.5  1.0  0.9 

90.5  0.8  1.2 

88.6  1.0  1.3 
20.8  6.G  21.9 

8.4  7.4  25.0 

70.8  2.l'  8.1 

71.8  2.7  7.4 

91.0  1.1  _   

ales,  including  fibre. 


inn]. 

Protein. 

10.3 
12.4 
11.8 
lO.G 
11.9 
7.4 
10.0 
16.3 
20.8 
11.4 
12.5 

9.2 
14.7 
10.5 
20.2 
.36.7 
29.3 
16.0 
15.4 
15.6 
19.2 
33.2 
13.65 
40.0 

2.1 
1.5 
1.1 
1.1 
12.4 
14.3 
4.4 
4.8 
2.1 


Nitrogen  free 
Kxtract. 


70.4 
69.8 
.59.7 
72.5 
71.9 
79.2 
64.5 
21.4 
55.7 
61.3 
65.1 

68. 7 
67.4 
GG.3 
51.1 
27.3 
4G.5 
59.4 
53.9 
60.4 
54.1 
35.4 
39.GG 


17.3 
8.0 
6.2 
7.6 
33.8 
44.2 
13.5 
12.3 
5,5* 


Fat. 

5.0 
l.S 
5.0 
1.7 
2.1 
0.4 
2.2 
21.2 
1.4 
3.7 
3.0 

3.8 
7.1 
2.2 
1.2 
16.2 
11.8 
7.1 
4.0 
4.0 
4.6 
7.9 
1.93 
28.6 

0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.4 
4.5 
2.6 
1.1 
1.0 


A  Food  Talk. 

With  Table  Giving  Composition  of  Various 
Poultry  Foods. 

Common  sense  is  an  all-important  factor  in 
the  feeding  of  poultry  as  well  as  in  all  else 
worthy  of  our  attention  in  this  busy  world. 
Let  a  man  have  ever  so  good  a  knowledge  of 
the  chemical  composition  of  foodstuffs,  and 
lack  common  seu:-e,  and  he  will  make  a  dismal 
failure  of  poultry  feeding.  An  observing  man 
with  common  sense  can  get  along  without  the 
chemical  analyses,  but  he  will  probably  have 
greater  success  if  he  gives  a  little  of  his 
attention  to  the  stuily  of  the  composition  of 
the  food  he  is  feeding.  I  give  herewith  a 
table  giving  composition  of  foodstuffs  com- 
monly used  in  feeding  poultry.  The  table  is 
compiled  from  a  number  of  public  documents, 
and  bulletinsof  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Oepartment,  and  should  be  correct. 

Prof.  G.  C.  Watson  tells  us  that  if  fowls 
have  comfortable  quarters  the  nutritive  ratio 
of  the  food  for  laying  hens  should  be  about 
1:4;  that  is,  one  part  protein  to  four  parts 
carbohydrates,  or  nitrogen  free  extracts. 
With  an  analytical  table  before  us  and  this 
ratio  in  mind,  it  would  seem  an  easy  thing  to 
pick  out  an  ideal  ration  for  our  fowls  that 
7/ould  be  permanent.  The  table,  however, 
Rives  the  chemical  composition,  and  not  the 
iligestiliility,  of  the  foodstufls.  So  far  as  I 
have  knowledge,  no  one  lias  up  to  present 
writing  given  us  a  table  showing  the  average 
digestibility  of  foods  within  the  economy  of 
the  fowl.  Experiments  have  been  conducted 
with  cattle  and  swine  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  relative  digestibility  of  foodstuffs, 
and  the  interesting  and  instructive  results 
published  by  our  experiment  stations.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  poultry  will  have  their  day 
to  due  time. 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  hen  is  not 
a  machine.  AVe  cannot  expect  to  have  a  set 
ration  which  may  be  fed  at  all  times  and 
under  all  conditions,  which  simply  has  to  be 
run  through  the  hen  mill  to  be  turned  into 
eggs.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  hen  is 
an  individual,  just  the  same  as  is  your  horse, 
cow, —  or  yourself.  Hens  being  individuals, 
are  subject  to  individual  differences  in  the 
matter  of  taste,  digestion,  and  other  matters, 
like  the  rest  of  us.  You  would  not  think  of 
penning  up  a  number  of  fine  horses  and  feed- 
ing them  all  just  alike,  yet  that  is  what  the 
majority  of  people  do  with  their  hens.  It 
would  rather  knock  the  profits  in  the  poultry 
ljusiness  if  we  had  to  keep  each  individual  hen 
by  herself  on  a  special  ration.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, either. 

It  is  possible  to  strike  an  average  ration 
which,  subject  to  some  variations  from  day  to 
day,  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire  flock. 
By  constant  culling  and  selection  of  the  best 
birds  for  the  purpose  he  has  in  view,  the 
successful  poultryman  merges  the  individu- 
ality of  individual  birds  into  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  a  unit  for  the  flock. 

The  individuality  is  not  lost,  merely  con- 
trolled, and  we  will  find  pens  differing  from 
one  another  in  the  matter  of  food  consump- 
tion, and  requiring  some  slight  variations  in 
the  bill  of  fare  ;it  times;  but  as  a  whole  there 
is  an  element  of  unity. 

While  the  ration  may  not  be  fixed,  the  sys- 
tem of  feeding  may,  and  for  best  results  it  is 
best  to  have  it  so.  Being  an  individual,  and 
not  a  machine,  the  hen  requires  a  variety  in 
the  matter  of  diet  so, that  her  appetite  may  jiot 
be  impaired  and  digestion  ruined  by  a  same- 
ness in  food.  Therefore  let  variety  be  a  part 
of  the  systeni.  Feeding  for  eggs  and  feeding 
for  growth  necessarily  differ,  although  it  is 
more  a  diflerence  in  manner  of  feeding  than  of 


food.  Breeding  stock  are  said  to  produce 
more  fertile  eggs  and  better  chicks  if  fed  no 
soft  feed,  all  grain  being  fed  whole.  Fowls  so 
fed  are  perhaps  less  subject  to  disease,  are 
more  vigorous,  but  do  not  produce  as  many 
eggs  as  if  soft  food  were  given. 

There  are  a  few  things  which  the  observing 
henman  will  take  note  of.  The  droppings  tell 
a  story  worth  the  attention  of  the  man  who 
would  feed  intelligently.  A  hen  in  prime  con- 
dition will  void  droppings  so  nearly  dry  that 
they  do  not  cling  to  the  board.  I  have  not 
found  it  to  be  true  that  a  hen  working  at  full 
laying  capacity  must  necessarily  have  a  lax- 
ness  of  the  bowels.  It  is  very  often  the  case, 
but  when  the  droppings  take  on  a  more  or 
less  permanent  moistness  and  softness,  I  take 
it  as  a  sure  indication  that  there  is  trouble 
ahead.  It  is  time  to  put  on  the  brakes,  and 
make  sure  that  we  are  not  forcing  too  heavily. 

Ruffled  feathers  and  semi-fluid  yellow  drop- 
pings are  the  danger  signal  of  approaching 
liver  disease.  Greenish-black  droppings  mixed 
with  strings  of  reddish  mucus  indicate  too 
heavy  feeding  of  meat  foods;  the  droppings 
are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  watery,  and  the 
fowl  may  show  a  purplish  face  and  comb. 

A  preference  for  soft  food  and  avoidance  of 
whole  grain  calls  attention  to  the  emptiness  of 
the  grit  box;  and  an  empty  grit  box  means 
indigestion,  and  a  falling  ott'  in  the  number  of 
eggs.  A  liberal  supply  of  hard  grit  and  oyster 
shells  is  a  necessity.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute whether  oyster  shells  furnish  lime  in  a 
form  available  for  making  egg  shells;  but  hens 
like  them, and  do  not  do  as  well  withoutthem. 

An  active  hen,  one  that  is  always  busy 
scratching  or  dusting  and  singing  about  her 
work,  is  always  a  well  hen.  Therefore,  give 
her  material  to  scratch  and  to  dust  in ;  it  is 
quite  as  important  as  feeding  the  right  food. 

Pure  water,  often  renewed,  is  an  important 
item  —  and  by  pure  water  I  mean  what  I  say, 
and  not  the  foul  stuff  so  frequently  found  in 
the  poultry  yard.  Water  dishes  must  be  kept 
clean  if  you  would  keep  the  water  pure; 
twice  a  day  in  cold,  and  three  times  in  hot 
weather  is  none  too  often  to  refill  them.  Now 
that  we  have  pure  water,  a  place  to  dust  and 
to  scratch,  plenty  of  shell  and  grit,  comfort- 
able and  clean  quarters,  it  may  be  well  to  get 
down  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  that  of  food 
and  feeding. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  aliout  the 
balanced  ration,  and  by  that  is  meant  a  ration 
that  has  the  ratio  of  1:4  — that  is,  food  that 
shall  average  up  about  one  part  of  protein  or 
muscle  producing  compounds  to  four  parts 
carbohydrates  or  heat  and  fat  producing  com- 
pounds. The  ration  must  also  be  balanced  as 
to  variety,  in  order  that  the  digestive  organs 
•  of  the  fowl  may  not  be  disordered  by  too 
much  sameness.  The  food  must  be  palatable, 
as  food  eaten  with  relish  is  more  readily 
digested  than  food  which  is  taken  because  it 
must  be  done  in  order  to  avert  starvation. 
One  of  the  most  successful  systems  of  feeding 
now  in  use  calls  for  a  mash  feed  for  break- 
fast, not  wholly  sufficient  to  appease  the  appe- 
tites of  the  fowls;  a  noon  feed  fed  early,  and 
strewn  in  the  litter,  making  the  birds  scratch 
for  it;  and  a  night  feed  of  whole  grain,  fed  in 
the  feed  trough,  all  they  will  eat  up  clean  with 
relish.  The  noon  and  night  feeds  to  be  varied 
according  to  the  day,  but  the  rotation  to  be 
regular.  The  fowls  must  be  kept  active,  and 
must  not  be  fed  more  than  they  will  eat  up 
without  leaving  a  kernel  of  grain  to  lie  about 
untouched. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  get  a  good 
supply  of  grain  foods  in  variety;  and  in  such 
localities  where  this  is  not  possible,  the  table 


will  prove  of  value  in  making  up  a  well  bal- 
anced ration.  For  a  morning  mash  I  prefer 
to  mix  the  dry  ground  grains  in  the  following 
proportions: — equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn, 
barley  and  oat  meals  and  bran  and  middlings; 
to  this  is  added  about  one-third  bulky  green 
food  or  cut  vegetables,  and  about  twelve  per 
cent  meat  meal.  During  the  moulting  season 
a  little  linseed  meal  is  added  to  the  dry  meals, 
about  twenty  pounds  to  every  hundred.  This 
mash  is  always  scalded,  and  preferably  cooked 
over  night.  When  meat  meal  is  used  no  cut 
bone  is  fed,  and  when  there  is  a  supply  of  cut 
bone  the  meat  meal  is  left  out  of  the  mash. 
The  mash  should  be  fed  when  nearly  cold  or 
only  warm,  and  only  sufficient  should  be  given 
to  take  the  edge  ort' the  bird's  appetite.  Have 
the  mash  crumbly. 

The  experiments  of  the  state  experiment 
station  seem  to  indicate  that  meat  meal  and 
cabbages  are  superior  to  clover  and  cut  bone 
as  egg  producers.  However,  the  experimental 
station  is  young  yet,  and  the  results  have  not 
been  published  as  decisive.  Cut  bone  makes 
an  excellent  variety  in  the  way  of  meat  food. 
I  like  it  best  given  as  a  noon  feed  three  times 
weekly;  an  average  of  an  ounce  per  hen  at  a 
feeding  is  more  than  suflicient.  Cabbages  I 
like  to  feed  for  winter  green  food  by  suspend- 
ing them  just  out  of  easy  reach  in  the  center 
of  the  scratching  shed. 

Wheat  and  oats  are  the  best  two  whole 
grains,  barley  and  corn  next,  then  buckwheat, 
and  rye  the  poorest.  This  is  according  to 
experience,  and  not  according  to  analyses, 
though  that  places  them  not  far  from  that 
order.  It  is  a  mistake  to  feed  too  much  corn, 
and  it  is  just  as  bad,  almost,  not  to  feed  enough 
of  it.  I  believe  in  making  corn  or  corn  prod- 
ucts about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  entire 
weekly  ration  in  winter  — in  hot  weather  use 
less. 

dats  and  barley  feed  to  better  advantage  iff 
cooked.  Hulled  oats  make  an  excellent  food, 
but  require  mixing  with  other  grains  if  fed 
liberally,  as  they  make  a  rather  heavy  feed. 
As  a  rule  I  do  not  like  the  frequent  feeding  of 
mixed  whole  grains,  as  fowls  are  apt  to  pick 
out  only  the  liinds  which  appeal  to  their  appe- 
tite at  that  time,  and  leave  the  rest  lying  al)out 
to  invite  indigestion  later  on.  Probably  the 
best  way  to  feed  the  whole  grains  is  to  feed 
them  in  alternation  in  regular  rotation. 

In  feeding,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
feed  troughs  are  clean,  and  that  the  food  is 
always  of  good  quality.  AVhen  the  returns 
are  reckoned,  the  best  will  be  found  to  be  the 
cheapest.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  safer  to 
feed  meat  meals  than  cut  bone.  That  depends 
on  the  bone  and  the  meal.  Good  meat  meal' 
guaranteed  pure  food,  is  excellent,  but  I  think 
fresh  cut  untainted  beef  bones  out  of  inspected 
meat  from  your  butchers  are  better  for  the. 
fowls,  and  surely  nothing  in  the  shape  of  meat 
food  could  be  safer. 

A  supply  of  green  food  in  summer  is  quite 
as  important  as  in  winter.  If  you,  cannot 
have  a  grass  run  have  a  bed  of  peppergrass  or 
Swiss  chard  for  summer  green  food;  lawn 
clippings  are  also  well  relished. 

Do  not  try  to  pin  yourself  or  your  fowls 
down  to  a  stated  amount  of  food.  If  you  do 
you  will  make  a  mistake;  the  fowls  will  be 
underfed  part  of  the  time,  and  overfed  the 
remainder.  The  appetite  and  condition  of  the 
flock  make  a  much  more  satisfactory  guide  to 
the  amount  of  food  than  a  measure.  Milk 
makes  a  desirable  addition  to  the  diet  list:' 
sweet,  sour,  or  skimmed,  it  is  relished,  plain 
or  in  the  mash  feed. 

If  vou  are  not  doing  as  well  as  you  think  you 
ought,  try  balancing  up  you  methods  as  well 
as  your  ration.  A  well  balanced  henman  will 
have  clean  comfortable  quarters,  sound  whole- 
some food,  fed  in  variety,  active  healthy 
fowls  well  supplied  with  pure  water,  grit, 
shells,  litter,  and  dust  bath  —  and  no  lice. 

Dr,  Woods. 
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A   STL'DY    OF  PKOFirs. 


Eev.  .>Ir. 


Uuckiiiiiliaiu'M  13  \Vhit«  1'. 
Rock  Uenit. 


Mr.  WouU'*  11  Wliite  Wyandotte  Pullets. 


IjW.         Xo.  ott-Kt's.  Av 

price. 

Val.  of  C(;p«. 

October, 

183 

31 

$4.72 

November, 

I.'jI 

36 

4.53 

ItiU 

38 

&.35 

IS)  J. 

Januar}', 

34 

7.45 

February, 

2t;i 

27 

5.94 

March,* 

•»s,s 

1!) 

4.87 

April, 

i'\ 
!•> 

May, 

2Ci> 

17 

3.K2 

June, 

240 

2t 

4.20 

July, 

2I)» 

24 

5.20 

AUliUnt, 

22« 

25 

«.(i3 

Seplciiilter, 

224 

2s 

5.22 

TotalM, 

2,Tl».". 

901.21 

Co>t  of  fooil, 

10.25 

I'n.lit. 

$44.!)6 

1886.  Xo. 

Av.  price. 

Val.  of  i:fHi. 

October, 

104 

31 

^2.(V5 

November, 

207 

36 

6.21 

December, 

253 

38 

8.01 

1897. 

T.tiiiiii  r\' 

*j  11  u  u  11  r  t , 

181 

34 

5.13 

February, 

197 

27 

4.44 

Marrh, 

253 

19 

4.00 

April, 

215 

15 

2.68 

May, 

143 

17 

2.05 

June, 

199 

21 

3.48 

July, 

206 

24 

4.12 

Auf^UKt, 

189 

25 

3.93 

September, 

107 

28 

3.90 

Mr.  Xortou's  280  White  Wyandott<?B  and 
Barred  P.  Kock*. 


^40.71 
87.42 
138.40 


Mr.  Cox's  lOO  Barred  F.  Rocks. 


Totals, 


I'rolil  per  fowl,  $3.45+ 


2,316 
Cost  of  food, 

Proflt, 
Profit  per  hen, 


$50.W 
13.75 

$36.88 
$3.35+ 


Of'trilter 

1,570 

31 

Noveml>er, 

3,179 

33 

December, 

4,745 

35 

1897. 

January, 

5,437 

.30 

February, 

0,244 

March, 

3,650 

lo 

April, 

5,2}<9 

18 

May, 

4,620 

18 

June, 

3,813 

18 

July, 

3,848 

22 

August, 

3,048 

26 

September, 

2,542 

28 

Totals, 

49,991 

Cost  of  food. 

135.92 
145.69 
84.75 
79.33 
69.30 
.'57.19 
70.54 
66.04 
.59.33 

$1,0:J4.62 
S.'jO.OO 


Profit, 
Profit  per  fowl. 


8684.62 
S2.44+ 


Xt>.  of  egfTs.     Av.  price. 

Vul.  of  eggs. 

793 

25  1-2 

1,140 

26 

1,102 

28 

1«97. 

.January, 

lyJOL 

45.52 

February, 

2,300 

23  3-5 

45.23 

March, 

1,592 

16  2-5 

22.02 

April, 

1,770 

15 

22.12 

May, 

1,911 

14  1-2 

23.00 

June, 

1,832 

16  1-5 

24.73 

July, 

1,406 

15  3-4 

18.45 

August, 

1,279 

16  1-8 

17.18 

September, 

902 

20  4-5 

15.63 

Totals, 

17,978 

$301.23 

Cost  of  food , 

125.00 

Profit, 

$176.23 

Profit  per  fow  1,  $1.76+ 


Utah  KxiH-riinenl  .Slat ion  «  Old  Leehorn 
Uenn. 


1806.  X<> 

.otvgift.  Av. 

price. 

Val.  of  eifKS. 

189C.         Xo.  of  eggs.  Av. 

prl 

November, 

0 

36 

$0.00 

November, 

0 

36 

December, 

•2 

as 

.06 

December, 

3 

38 

IW7. 

1897. 

January, 

11 

."U 

..31 

•January, 

56 

.34 

February, 

25 

27 

..56 

February. 

63 

27 

March, 

.)!> 

19 

.94 

March,  ' 

130 

19 

April, 

12S 

15 

l.GO 

April, 

151 

15 

May. 

132 

17 

1.87 

May, 

153 

17 

June, 

94 

21 

1.64 

June, 

138 

21 

July, 

05 

24 

1.30 

July, 

135 

24 

August, 

(>0 

25 

1.25 

.Vugust, 

144 

25 

September, 

68 

28 

1.58 

September, 

112 

28 

October, 

4 

31 

.10 

October, 

68 

31 

Totals, 

648 

$11.21 

Totals, 

1.153 

Cost  of  food. 

10.00 

Cost  of  food , 

Profit, 

§1.21 

Profit, 

Profit  per  fow 

1, 

$0.15+ 

Profit  per  fow 

1, 
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of  etrgs. 
$0.00 
.10 

1..5S 
1.42 
,  2.06 
1.88 
2.16 
2.41 
2.70 
3.00 
2.61 
1.75 


$21.67 
10.00 


$11.67 
$1.4.-)+ 


A  Study  of  Prolits. 

We  present  herewith  .«onie  tjibles  of  egg 
yield  and  profits  of  difiercnt  fiocks  under  dif- 
ferent conditions,  the  purpose  being  to  get  a 
basis  for  comparison  of  profits.  We  have 
long  preached  that  the  creamy  profits  are 
from  the  eggs  laid  in  November,  December 
and  January,  and  that  the  sure  method  of 
getting  those  November,  December  and  Janu- 
ary eggs  WHS  lo  keep  early  hatched  pullets, 
kept  steadily  growing  until  they  reached  lay- 
ing maturity,  and  then  kept  laying  by  good 
care  and  good  food.  We  believe  that  such 
early  hat<'hcd  pullets  got  to  laying  by  October 
and  kept  laying  will  produce  from  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  eggs 
apiece  within  a  year  of  reaching  laying 
maturity,  and  that  Ike  best  profit  is  got  by 
selling  them  off  to  market  after  about  one  year 
of  laying  — that  is,  just  before  the  next  gener- 
ation of  early  laying  pullets  arc  brought  into 
the  houses  to  sucreed  to  the  work.  We  have 
also  preached  and  fully  believed  that,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  keeping  of  olil  hens  is  far 
less  profitable.  We  believe  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  gives  almost  no  profit  at 
all,  and  table  No.  5,  presented  herewith,  illus- 
trates this  point.  For  convenience  we  have 
figured  the  cost  of  food  and  the  selling  price 
of  the  eggs  of  those  two  lots  from  the  I'tali 
experiment  sUUion  the  same  as  in  the  other 
table>;  in  fact,  the  cost  of  food  is  figured  the 
same  in  all  the  tables  — that  is,  at  $1.25  per 
head  per  year,  that  being  about  wliat  it  costs 
us  to  feed  a  fowl  a  year  and  feed  her  well. 
Similarly,  we  have  figured  the  price  of  eggs  in 
the  rtah  tables  the  same  as  with  us  here. 

Table  No.  1,  is  a  report  of  the  laying 
achievement  of  thirteen  White  P.  Uock  hens. 
Table  No.  2  is  of  the  achievement  of  eleven 
White  Wyandotte  pullets,  and  these  show  an 
average  of  215  and  210  +  eggs  per  fowl  within 
a  year,  and  prove  conclusively  that  fowls  bred 
for  eggs  and  fed  for  eggs  can  be  maile  to 
produce  200  eggs  each  per  year  or  better. 
Whether  fowls  kept  in  larger  numbers  would 
do  that,  however,  is  uncertain.  .  Table  No.  3 
of  2S0  White  Wyandotte  and  barred  P.  Kock 
pullets  and  hens,  shows  an  average  of  178  eggs 
within  a  year;  and  table  No.  4  of  100  Barred 
P.  Rock  hens,  shows  an  average  of  179  (almost 
180)  egg»  in  a  year.  The  host  recor<\  for  large 
numbers  of  hens  of  which  we  know,  is  that 
reported  in  the  article,  "A  Typical  Poultry- 


man,"  October  1st,  "96  number,  in  which  ^Ir. 
AVyckoff  shows  an  average  of  196  eggs  apiece 
from  600  head  of  White  Leghorns. 

Anyone  who  carefully  considers  the  ques- 
tion of  profit  will  concede  that  fowls  that  lay 
175  to  200  eggs  apiece  in  a  year  pay  a  good 
profit  to  their  owners,  as  a  study  of  these 
tables  will  easily  show,  and  if  he  compares  the 
first  four  tables  with  the  last  two  he  will 
easily  understand  why  it  is  that  the  Novem- 
ber, December  and  January  eggs  pay  the 
richest  profit.  It  is,  of  course,  because  of  the 
high  prices  of  those  months;  and  it  is  equally 
manifest,  if  one  studies  the  matter  closely, 
that  those  high  prices  are  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  fresh  eggs  in  those  months;  and  that  scar- 
city is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  poultry  kept  on  our  farms  is  either  old 
hens  or  late  hatched  pullets.  The  point  of 
December  and  January  profits  will  be  better 
understood  if  we  compare  the  egg  yield  and 
profits  of  those  months  with  tho>e  of  April 
and  May,  of  course  with  the  same  fiock  of  125 
fowls,  12  of  them  one  year  old  hens,  and  113 
pullets. 

Xo.  of  eggs.  Sold  for.  Proflt. 
December;  1,626  $51.49  $.37.43 
January,  2,068  51.70  37.64 

April,  2,232  27.50  13.84 

May,  2,332  30.12  16.0t! 

Here  we  see  that  either  the  December  or 
January  egg  yield  paid  more  profit  than  April 
and  May  together.  Everybody's  hens  are  lay- 
ing in  -Vpril  and  May,  and  prices  are  the 
lowest  of  the  year;  only  the  bred  for  eggs  and 
fed  for  eggs  birds  are  laying  in  November. 
I>eceinber  and  January,  and  the  prices  of 
those  months  pay  the  "  creamy  "  profits. 

Table  No.  5,  showing  the  performance  of 
old  Leghorn  hens,  gives  us  clear  proof  of  the 
unprofitableness  of  keeping  old  hens.  Tliey 
lay  fairly  well  when  they  get  down  to  work, 
but  there  is  so  much  "  dead  horse  "  to  pay  for 
in  the  idle  months  of  November,  December 
and  January  that  it  is  practically  all  they  ean 
do  to  pay  oir  their  old  debt  and  come  out  even. 
With  the  late  hatched  pullet-s  it  is  somewhat 
different,  because  they  are  such  persistent 
layers  after  they  get  lo  laying,  and  as  the 
summer  prices  pay  a  very  fair  profit,  they 
come  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  fair 
balance  in  their  favor.  The  late  hatched  pul- 
lets, however,  are  at  a  great  disadvant4ige  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Not  only  have  they  got 
to  be  fed  well  into  the  winter  before  they 


begin  to  lay,  and  their  best  egg  yield  comes  at 
the  time  of  lowest  prices,  but  their  eggs  are 
generally  small  in  size,  hence  of  little  use  for 
hatching;  or,  if  they  are  used  for  hatching 
they  transmit  the  late  maturing  and  late  lay- 
ing habit  to  their  offspring,  begetting  another 
generation  of  late  laying  pullets,  and  "the  sins 
of  the  parents  are  visited  upon  the  children 
even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation." 

The  study  of  the  history  of  the  birds  which 
have  made  these  several  records,  is  extremely 
interesting.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham  says 
he  selected  his  thirteen  W.  P.  Rock  hens  from 
a  flock  of  about  two  hundred,  and  paid  a 
premium  for  the  privilege  of  going  into  the 
flock  and  selecting.  That  he  had  the  ability 
to  pick  out  good  layers,  that  splendid  egg 
record  attests,  and  we  can  but  regret  that  the 
enforced  removal  of  that  gentleman,  due  to 
the  system  of  clerical  rotation  obtaining  in  his 
church,  obliged  him  to  give  up  the  flock  which 
he  had  so  excellently  begun.  It  would  have 
been  very  interesting  to  have  had  a  continua- 
tion of  that  experiment. 

Mr.  AVood's  pullets  were  raised  from  eggs 
bought  of  Dr.  Sanborn,  and  were  fed  for 
growth  as  chickens,  and  fed  for  laying  after 
they  were  mature.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Wood  shared  with  him  in  the 
purchase  of  the  several  sittings  of  eggs,  and 
that  the  pullets  raised  by  the  friend  from  pre- 
cisely similar  eggs  to  Mr.  Wood's,  were  fully 
two  mouths  later  in  maturing,  and  then  laid 
mucfi  less  well.  This  certainly  gives  us  a 
valuable  object  lesson  of  the  decided  advantage 
of  good  care  and  good  food. 

Mr.  Norton's  story  is  equally  interesting,  as 
told  in  Sept.  15th,  "96,  F.-P.  He  keeps  from 
275  to  300  head  of  fowls;  got,  in  1893,  29,726 
eggs ;  39,551  in  1896,  and  49,991  in  the  twelve 
months  Oct.,  '96,  to  Sept.,  '97,  inclusive. 
There  was  an  increase  of  substantially  10,000 
eggs  each  year,  entirely  due  to  better  housing, 
better  care,  and  careful  selection  of  breeding 
stock  —  in  other  words,  by  following  the 
methods  taught  in  F.^rm-Poultry.  "With 
practically  the  same  number  of  birds,  he 
increased  in  three  years  from  29,000  to  49,000, 
which  is  eloquent  of  what  good  care  and  good 
feeding,  (or,  if  one  prefers  the  term,  common 
sense  methods  intelligently  applied),  will 
accomplish.  Mr.  Cox's  story  is  almost  similar. 
He  tells  us  how  he  increased  his  egg  yield 
from  about  ninety  a  year  to  an  average  of  170 
a  year,  by  breeding  from  known  layers  and 
taking  good  care  of  tbem.  He  says  in  his 
letter,  which  we  quoted  from  on  page  9,  of 
Jan.  1st  number,  that,  "  'Tis  a  long  story,  not 
straight  up  either,  but  down  and  back  a 
couple  of  times  ; ''  and  in  the  tabulated  state- 
ment which  he  gave  us  for  the  Feb.  1st 
number,  (from  which  this  table  is  made),  he 
says,  "  We  got  above  results  by  giving  our 
hens  the. same  thoughtful  care  and  attention 
we  give  our  cows,  pigs,  horses,  farm  and 
garden  crops.  The  very  same  principles 
applied  to  our  wheat  fields,  gave  us  a  yield  of 
•23  bushels  per  acre  (township  yield,  1'2J) ; 
IHitatoes  372  bu.  per  acre  (township  yield, 
less  than  100),  and  so  on.  Any  thoughtful, 
intelligent  farmer;  with  the  aid  of  a  good 
poultry  paper  like  Fakm-Poi'LTRY  and  a  few- 
good  poultry  books,  can  do  as  well  or  better 
with  his  hens,  for,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  in 
the  hurry  and  rush  of  the  busy  season  on  our 
farm  the  hens  are  the  first  thing  neglected." 
There  is  a  splendid  ol>ject  lesson  in  that  stoiy. 


and  a  like  splendid  one  in  the  tables  which  we 
present  herewith  for  our  readers  to  study. 
The  keeping  of  old  hens  and  late  hatched  pul- 
lets, while  it  pays  a  profit,  pays  not  at  all  like 
the  keeping  of  early  hatched  pullets  kept 
growing,  or  of  carefully  selected  year-old  hens 
got  through  the  moult  early,  and  got  back  to 
laying  before  cold  weather,  then  kept  laying. 
We  want  the  very  best  profit  on  our  farm, 
and  get  very  little  consolation  in  the  half-loaf 
when  the  whole  loaf  is  just  as  easily  obtain- 
able. It  only  requires  that  the  plan  shall  be 
carefully  thought  out  and  then  systematically 
followed;  or,  as  Mr.  Cox  graphically  puts  it, 
that  the  same  intelligent  care  be  given  to  the 
hens  that  is  given  to  the  other  farm  industries 
or  business  interests.  Poultry  will  pay  and 
pay  well  if  the  owner  wills  it;  and  that  our 
readers  make  it  pay  and  pay  well,  is  our 
purpose. 


Grit  for  Ducks. 


That  the  importance  of  grit  in  the  food  of 
ducks,  young  and  old,  may  be  better  under- 
stood, we  reprint  the  following  from  Mr. 
Rankin's  "  Duck  Culture.''  Of  the  seven 
formulas  given,  six  contain  the  direction  to 
mix  five  per  cent  of  grit  (or  sharp  sand)  into 
the  food,  and  the  other  says,  "keep  grit  and 
oyster  shells  constantly  by  them."  It  is 
evident  from  the  many  letters  wo  are  receiv- 
ing that  this  grit  in  the  food  question  needs  to 
be  better  understood. 

Formulas  for  Feeding  Sucks. 

For  Breeding  Birds. —  (Old  and  young 
during  the  fall).  We  turn  them  out  to  pasture 
when  we  can,  in  lots  of  two  hundred. 

Feed  three  parts  wheat  bran,  one  part 
Quaker  oat  feed,  one  part  corn  meal,  five  per 
cent  of  beef  scrap,  five  per  cent  of  grit,  and  all 
the  green  feed  they  will  eat  in  the  shape  of 
corn  fodder  cut  fine,  clover  or  oat  fodder. 
Feed  this  mixture  twice  a  day,  all  they  will 
eat. 

For  Laying  Birds. — Equal  parts  of  wheat 
bran  and  corn  meal,  twenty  per  cent  of 
Quaker  oat  feed,  ten  per  cent  of  boiled  turnips 
or  potatoes,  fifteen  per  cent  of  clover  rowen, 
green  rye  or  refuse  cabbage  chopped  fine,  ten 
per  cent  beef  scrap,  five  per  cent  of  grit. 
Feed  twice  a  day  all  they  will  eat.  with  a 
lunch  of  corn  and  oats  at  noon.  Keep  grit 
and  ground  oyster  shells  constantly  by  them. 
We  never  cook  the  food  for  our  ducks  after  a 
week  old,  but  mix  it  with  cold  water. 

For  Feeding  at  Different  Stages  oj 
Groirt/i.  —  The' first  four  days  feed  equal 
parts  of  rolled  oats  and  cracker  or  bread 
crumbs,  ten  per  cent  hard  boiled  egg  chopped 
fine,  five  per  cent  coarse  sand.  Feed  four 
times  a  day  what  they  will  eat  clean. 

When  from  four  days  to  three  weeks  old, 
feed  equal  parts  of  rolled  oats  and  wheatbran, 
ten  per  cent  corn  meal,  five  per  cent  coarse 
sand,  five  per  cent  of  fine  ground  beef  scrap, 
soaked.  Finely  cut  green  clover,  rye  or 
cabbage.    Feed  four  times  a  day. 

When  from  three  to  six  weeks  old  feed 
equal  parts  corn  meal,  wheat  bran  and  Quaker 
oat  feed,  five  per  cent  of  fine  grit,  five  percent 
of  beef  scrap,  ilix  in  green  food.  Feed  four 
times  a  day. 

When  from  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  feed 
three  parts  eoru  meal,  two  parts  wheat  bran, 
one  part  Quaker  oat  feed,  ten  per  cent  of  beef 
scrap,  five  per  cent  of  grit.  Feed  three  times 
a  day. 

When  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  old,  feed  two- 
thirds  corn  meal,  oue-third  equal  parts  of 
wheat  bran  and  oat  feed,  ten  per  cent  of  beef 
scrap,  five  per  cent  of  grit.  Oyster  shells  and 
less  green  food.  Feed  three  times  a  day. 
They  should  now  be  ready  for  market. 
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Fallacious  Reasoning. 

■  The  following,  clipped  from  the  Farm  and 
Fireside,  is  a  curious  example  of  fallacious 
reasoning  upon  poultry  nuilters,  presumaltly 
by  someone  who  Ivnows  almost  nothing  aliout 
the  subject  upon  which  he  writes.  Hei-e  is 
what  he  says : 

Pullets  or  Heng. 

"  The  value  of  a  thing  consists  not  only  of 
its  material,  but  of  its  capacity  to  produce. 
The  advocates  of  pullets  in  place  of  hens  claim 
that  the  hen  can  be  sold  in  marl<et,  which 
sum  they  place  to  the  credit  of  the  hen.  The 
egg,  the  Hesh  on  the  carcass,  and  the  chicks 
raised  by  a  hen  are  supposed  to  be  what  her 
owner  receives.    But  where  is  the  pullet  that 
is  to  take  her  place  when  the  hen  is  sold? 
The  answer  is  that  the  pullet  must  be  'hatched 
and  raised,'  and  that  is  an  expense  that  is  not 
found  in  the  estimate  when  the  advice  is  given 
to  replace  the  hens  with  early  pullets.    It  is 
costly  to  raise  the  layers  every  year.  For 
instance;  let  us  suppose  that  it  costs  one  dollar 
i  to  raise  a  chick  from  the  egg  until  it  begins 
laying,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  lost.    If  the 
pullet  is  kept  for  laying  but  one  year  she 
monopolizes  the  entire  sura  of  one  dollar,  and 
must  lay  a  dollar's  worth  of  eggs  before  she 
can  begin  to  give  a  profit  over  her  first  cost, 
and  she  must  also  be  supported  while  she  is 
doing  so.    If  she  is  kept  two  years  the  first 
cost  of  raising  her  is  fifty  cents  a  year.  If 
kept  four  years  her  annual  cost  for  expenses 
the  first  year  (before  she  began  to  lay)  is 
twenty-five  cents  a  year.   Hence  the  longer 
she  is  retained  as  a  layer  the  smaller  the  cost 
of  the  pullet.  Then  it  must  be  considered  that 
if  one  has  one  hundred  hens  and  is  raising  one 
hundred  pullets  to  take  their  places,  he  must 
provide  room  for  two  hundred,  although  he 
really  has  but  one  hundred  layers.    It  is  the 
cheaper  plan  to  retain  the  hens  as  long  as 
possible,  for  no  matter  how  much  more  valu- 
able the  pullet  may  be;  you  must  first  raise 
your  pullet." 
I'    This  writer  says  "  it  is  costly  to  raise  the 
(:  layers  every  year,  and  that  the  expense  of 
raising  them  is  not  found  in  the  estimate  when 
the  advice  is  given  to  replace  the  hens  with 
early  pullets,"  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  Let  us 
suppose  that  it  costs  one  dollar  to  raise  a  chick 
from  the  egg  until  it  begins  laying."  Anyone 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  poultry 
raising  would  say  at  once  that  the  writer  of 
that  paragraph  knew  nothing  of  poultry  rais- 
ing.   It  is  commonly  estimated  that  it  costs  a 
dollar  to  feed  a  fowl  a  year.    As  a  chicken 
will  not  eat  so  much  as  a  fowl,  and  as  the 
ordinary  period  of   growth   is   about  six 
months,  obviously  it  is  absurd  to  estimate 
that  the  chicken  wiU  cost  a  dollar  at  laying 
maturity.   We  have  had  reliable  estimates  on 
the  cost  of  raising  a  pullet  to  laying  maturity 
ranging  from  thirty  to  fort3^-five  cents,  but 
we  have  always  maintained,  and  confidently 
'assert  that  a  pullet  can  be  raised  to  laying 
maturity  costing  nothing  for  its  food,  if  we 
consider  that  the  cockerels  hatched  with  the 
pullets  are  sold  in  the  market  for  enough  to 
pay  for  their  own  food  and  that  of  the  pullets 
.also.   This  we  have  repeatedly  proved  on  our 
lown  farm.    It  is  the  usual  experience  that 
.half  the  chickens  hatched  will  be  cockerels, 
and  if  these  are  sold  to  market  when  they  are 
at  the  best  marketable  size,  which  is  with  us 
■about  four  pounds  weight,  they  will  fetch 
about  doul)le  the  cost  of  the  food  to  raise 
them.   Of  course,  we  can  consider  that  we 
have  made  about  one  hundred  per  cent  profit 
upon  the  cost  of  the  food  to  raise  them,  and 
charge  the  pullets  with  about  an  equal  amount 
of  food  for  their  growth.    That  is  simply  a 
matter  of  bookkeeping.    With  us,  on  our 
farm,  the  cockerels  are  considered  a  by- 
'product,  to  be  sent  off  to  market  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  as  it  is  laying  pullets 
that  we  are  working  for  we  make  no  account 
whatever  of  the  cockerels,  simply  charge  to 
them  the  fooil  eaten  by  both  themselves  and 
the  pullets,  and  liy  so  doing  bring  the  pullets 
to  laying  maturity  without  any  charge  to  the 
pullet  account. 

Another  example  of  fallacious  i-easoning  is 
jwhere  that  writer  says  that  if  one  has  one 
hundred  hens  and  is  raising  one  hundred  pul- 
lets to  take  their  place,  he  must  provide  room 
for  two  hundred,  although  he  really  has  but 
'De  hundred  layers.  While  this  is  in  a  certain 
■•"Dse  true,  it  is  not  true  in  the  sense  in  which 
'  is  written,  because  house  room  does  not 


have  to  be  provided  for  those  growing  pullets. 
They  are,  with  us,  raised  in  coops  scattered 
out  in  grass  fields,  the  pullets  being  given  free 
range,  and  it  is  not  until  they  are  beginning  to 
lay,  in  .September,  that  they  arc  lirougbt  into 
the  houses  and  put  in  the  pens  recently 
vacated  by  the  old  hens,  so  that  if  our  friend 
is  writing  of  house  room  he  is  wholly  outside 
the  reckoning,  as  house  room  is  only  provided 
for  the  one  hundred  layers. 

Our  friend  closes  by  saying  it  is  the  cheaper 
plan  to  retain  the  hens  as  long  as  possible. 
That  is  true  if  one's  only  aim  is  to  have  his 
poultry  house  (or  houses)  filled  with  some- 
thing that  wears  feathers,  but  if  his  object  is 
to  have  his  houses  filled  with  birds  that  give 
him  the  greatest  profit  it  is  decidedly  a  mis- 
take to  keep  the  old  hens  beyond  September 
1st.  About  then  they  usually  knock  oft"laying, 
and  lay  very,  very  few  eggs  until  perhaps 
New  Years,  and  during  that  time  they  are 
occupying  the  house  room  of  the  laying  pul- 
lets, each  of  which  is  producing  perhaps  an 
egg  every  other  day,  (about  fifty  percent),  and 
at  the  time  that  eggs  fetch  the  best  prices.  It  is 
those  best  prices  that  we  must  work  for  if  we 
would  have  the  "  creamy  "  profits,  and  it  is 
those  best  prices  we  do  work  for  on  our  farm. 
We  have  found  by  exi>eriment  that  we  could 
make  double  the  profit  from  early  laying  pul- 
lets, so  fed  and  cared  for  that  they  are  kept 
laying  through  the  winter,  that  we  get  from 
old  hens,  which,  when  they  do  begin  to  lay 
lay  more  sluggishly,  and,  besides,  have  got  the 
"  dead  horse  "  of  the  moulting  period  to  pay 
for. 

By  following  out  this  plan  of  selling  oft"  the 
hens  about  the  first  of  September,  and  having 
early  hatched  pullets  to  put  in  their  place,  we 
Hot  only  get  the  profit  from  the  vigorous  lay- 
ing of  the  pullets,  but  we  also  get  the  profit 
from  the  sale  of  the  old  hens,  which  is  a  point 
our  friend  has  entirely  overlooked.  We  find 
that  seventeen  months  old  hens  are  worth 
forty-five  to  fifty  cents  apiece  alive  to 
sell  to  market,  and  as  in  keeping  them  they 
would  occupy  the  room  of  the  early  laying 
pullets  we  see  a  decided  advantage  as  well  as 
a  substantial  profit  in  selling  them  to  market, 
putting  the  money  they  sell  for  in  our  pocket, 
and  putting  into  their  house  room  the  pullets 
which  cost  us  nothing  for  food  to  raise, 
because  the  cockerels  hatched  with  them  have 
paid  for  that.  We  believe  in  keeping  poultry 
for  profit,  antl  we  believe  also  in  working  for 
the  best  profit.  'Tis  true,  "half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread,"  but  why  coutentone's  self  with 
half  a  loaf  when  the  whole  loaf  is  just  as 
accessible?  If  one  has  planned  for  a  succes- 
sion by  hatching  hischickens  early  and  keep- 
ing the  pullets  growing,  and  has  turned  the 
cockerels  oft"  to  market  to  the  best  advantage, 
he  will  find  himself,  in  September,  supplied 
with  pullets  that  the  cockerels  have  paid  the 
food  bills  for,  and  by  pushing  the  old  hens  otT 
to  market  he  adds  the  comfortable  sum  they 
sell  for  to  the  credit  side  of  the  account,  and 
equips  his  pens  with  the  pullets  which  are  just 
beginning  to  lay.  That  is  the  plan  for  the  best 
profit. 


Don't. 

Don't  try  to  keep  more  fowls  than  you  can 
give  the  best  of  care. 

Don't  gay  anything  against  your  neighbor's 
flock. 

Don't  sell  a  bird  for  breeding  that  is  not  a 
good  specimen. 

Don't  ship  a  good  bird  that  is  in  poor  con- 
dition. 

Don't  blame  a  man  if  he  don't  agree  with 
your  judgment  in  selecting  the  best  bird. 

Don't  try  to  sell  a  customer  a  bird  that  he 
does  not  want. 

Don't  expect  every  customer  will  write 
you  a  letter  that  you  will  want  published. 

Don't  ship  a  $1  bird  for  which  you  have 
received  $10. 

Don't  expect  a  bird  to  show  up  well  after  a 
long  ride  in  a  crate. 

Don't  write  a  letter  when  you  are  angry, 

Don't  keep  well  bred  fowls  poorly  fed. 

Don't  forget  to  try  to  fulfill  all  reasonable 
demands.  • 

If  every  breeder  would  follow  the  above 
"don'ls"  there  would  not  be  so  much  com- 
plaint,—[Adapted,  from  Kiger's  address  on 
Hogs,  with  apologies  to  Blooded  StorJc], 


Laying  and  Marltet  Breeds. 

The  fowl  on  the  majority  of  farms  range  in 
size  all  the  way  from  the  bantam  to  the 
Brahma;  and  all,  big  and  little,  are  given  the 
same  care  and  food.  Any  one  who  has 
studied  the  nature  and  habits  of  fowl,  knows 
very  well  that  what  is  food  for  one  class  of 
fowl  does  not  answer  at  all  with  others.  What 
is  good  treatment  for  the  small  active  fowl 
will  give  poor  results  when  applied  to  the  big 
and  more  sluggish  ;  hence,  the  unprofitableness 
of  keeping  all  sorts,  conditions  and  sizes  of 
hens  iu  one  flock.  My  own  idea  is  that  the 
average  farmer  will  best  be  served  by  two 
flocks  of  hens — one  a  small,  great  laying 
variety,  and  the  other  a  heavier  fowl,  gooil"  for 
meat  as  well  as  eggs.  Such  a  combination  will 
serve  to  furnish  a  continual  supply  of  eggs 
the  year  around,  and  dressed  poultry  w^hen- 
ever  it  is  desired  upon  the  table.  For  the 
lighter  breed  my  own  preference  would  be  the 
White  or  Brown  Leghorn,  and  for  the  heavier 
either  the  Wyandotte  or  Plymouth  Rock. 

Keep  the  two  varieties  separate,  and  feed  th'e 
larger  fowl  more  sparingly  than  the  lighter 
birds,  especially  in  the  case  of  carbonaceous 
food,  such  as  corn.  A  Plymouth  Rock  will 
take  on  fat  very  readily,  and  when  fat,  will 
become  less  prolific  in  eggs  and  more  liable  to 
disease.  More  effort  must  be  made  to  keep 
the  larger  hens  exercising,  particularly  in  the 
winter.  A  Leghorn  will  scratch  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  whether  fatornot,  and  so  ean  be 
fed  more  freely — can  be  "forced,"  as  the  say- 
ing is.  This  idea  of  two  breeds  for  the  farm 
presupposes  that  the  first  desire  is  to  supply 
the  family  table  both  with  eggs  and  poultry 
meat,  marketing  whatever  surplus  there  may 
be.  If  poultry  is  to  be  made  of  greater  impor- 
tance in  the  farm's  income,  then  the  selecting 
of  the  fowl  becomes  a  matter  of  no  little  impor- 
tance. 

Of  all  the  poultry  farms  now  running,  prob- 
ably ninety-five  per  cent  make  use  of  either 
the  White  Leghorn  or  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock.  These  are  the  two  favorite  breeds  for 
business,  and  of  the  two,  the  most  successful 
poultry  farmers  have  selected  the  White 
Leghorn.  As  a  money  maker,  pure  and  simple, 
I  believe  the  Leghorn  will  surpass  any  other 
variety  of  fowl.  They  come  to  maturity  very 
quickly.  The  cockerels  can  be  sold  at  a  good 
price  at  two  pounds  weight  for  broilers,  leav- 
ing the  pullets  to  be  pushed  rapidly  along  to 
the  laying  period.  They  will  ordinarily  lay 
a  half-dollar's  worth  of  eggs  before  pullets  of 
the  larger  varieties,  hatched  at  the  same  time, 
begin  to  seek  the  nest.  This  is  a  big  start  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  account.  As  to  winter 
laying,  I  have  not  found  it  at  all  difficult  to 
secure  eggs  from  Leghorns  in  the  winter. 
House  them  warmly,  give  them  plenty  to  do, 
and  feed  them  generously,  and  they  will  lay 
finely. 

If  Plymouth  Rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
taken  for  the  stocking  of  the  poultry  farm, one 
must  wait  a  much  longer  time  for  the  begin- 
ning of  laying,  and  the  cockerels  must  be 
carried  along  into  late  fall  to  secure  the  best 
market  development.  Prices  usually  rule 
rather  low  at  this  time,  and  I  have  rarely  seen 
any  great  amount  of  profit  between  the  mar- 
ket price  and  the  cost  of  raising  a  Plymouth 
Rock  cockerel  to  the  age  of  five  or  six  months. 
Hatched  in  incubators  in  January,  and  sold 
in  June  as  roasters,  the  case  might,  perhaps, 
be  diflferent ;  but  this  would  necessitate  a  large 
expenditure  for  buildings  for  winter  brooding 
and  for  labor.  Then  the  large  birds  will  go  to 
sitting  as  soon  as  spring  comes,  when  the  eggs 
will  cease.  In  the  meantime,  the  Leghorn  will 
be  daily  cackling  over  her  newly  laid  egg. 
For  profit  in  poultry  farming,  then,  I  know 
of  no  fowl  that  I  would  take  so  quickly  as  the 
White  Leghorn.  The  breed  has  been  on  trial 
for  many  years,  and  has  never  yet  been  found 
wanting. — New  York  Tribune. 


AFTER  SCARLET  FEVER 


A  well  known  ilnglish  poultryman  thus  com- 
ments on  capons:  "  I  have  eaten  capon  more 
than  once,  and  agree  with  some  of  our  best 
poultry  authorities  that  the  quality  of  the  fowl 
had  been  injured  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  little 
size,  and  being  able  to  keep  cockerels  iu  table 
condition  till  twelve  months  old  or  longer. 
I  consider  caponizing  a  piece  of  useless  crulty, 
only  equaled  by  the  old  system  of  spaying 
heifers,  which  happily  obtains  no  longer."—^ 
Few  Hens. 


Weak  and  Delicate  —  Loss  of  Appetite- 
Scrofula  Bunches. 

"When  18  months  old  my  boy  had 
scarlet  fever,  which  left  him  weak  and 
delicate.  His  skin  was  transparent  and 
blue,  his  appetite  was  very  poor,  and 
Bcrofula  bunches  appeared  on  liis  neck. 
Every  winter  he  contracted  a  severe  cold 
which  left  him  with  a  cough  until  warm 
■Weather.  I  commenced  giving  him  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  and  it  built  him  right  up. 
The  blue  tint  left  his  skin  and  he  is  as 
strong  as  any  boy  of  his  age."  Mrs.  Q.  M. 
Clarke,  522  Chestnut  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


mm  STOCK 

For  Sale. 


Having  flnished  liatchinp;  for  tliis  season,  X  will  sell 
tlie  stocli  I  have  bred  from  in  lots  to  suit.  Must  be 
sold  to  make  room  lor  the  youngsters. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 

(Brown  Efrjr  Strain;  "the  business  fowl  of  the 
19th  century.") 

White  Wyandottes, 

(Brown  Egg,  Prolific  Laying  Stock). 

A.  F.  HUNTER, 

South  Natick,  Mass. 

Our 

White  Plymoutli  Rock 

mule,  "  CHAMPIO-N,"  toulf  1st  prize  as  cockerel 
and  cock  at  two  of  America's  leading  shows  in  liot 
competition.  We  mated  him  this  year  to  the  stand- 
ard number  of  selected  females,  bred  for  utinty, 
and  noted  for  their  size  and  for  the  color  ot  their 
eggs.  We  will  sell  a  limited  number  of  cockerels 
from  this  stock  at  S2  each;  pullets  $1,25.  Orders 
booked  now  for  fall  delivery.  No  better  blood  in 
America.   Writf  early  if  you  want  the  best. 

MARION  POULTRY  YARDS, 
 Brookline.  Magg. 

HEILBORN'S 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas 

have  been  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  them  at 
the  various  exhibitions,  where  they  have  won  the 
highest  honors  in  strong  competition.  A  few  extra 
fine  vearliTig  hens  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM, 

ARNOLD  HEILBORN,  Box  .W,  Providence,  R.  I. 

"210  EGG  STRAIN" 

  OF  

White  Wyandottes. 

Bred  for  utility.  Fiillets  of  this  strain  mature  when 
five  months  old,  are  above  standard  iceight,  and  have 
averaged  210  brown  eggs  per  year. 
Vi.sorous  cockerels  for  sale  after  September  1st. 
 F.  E.  Woods,  Natick,  Mass. 

Do  You  Want  Good 


from  the  winnei'S  of  Hagerstown,  Pawtucket,  and 
Boston?    S2  per  sitting;  "3  sitrings  $5.    Stamp  for 
circular.       COLLINS  POULTRY  FARM, 
 Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Black  LANCSHANS 

EXCLUSIVELY. 

My  strain  have  always  won  prizes  in  the  show  room 
In  the  tastestcompetiiion.  They  are  of  the  true  Lang- 
shan  shape,  with  the  rich  green  sheen,  and  very  free 
from  purple.  Look  up  my  winnings. 

50  Fine  Cockerels  for  sale  that  can  win  Prizes. 

Eggs  for  sale  from  my  best  pens  .-n  S3  per  13:  $.'>  for  26. 

J.  S.  REMINGTON, 
P.  O.  Box  136,  Greenville,  R.  I. 

CUT  PRICES 

For  rest  of  season.  I  will  sell  15  eggs  from  my  best 
breeders  for  $1;  .50  eggs  for  S3;  100  eggs  for  $5.  At 
Rhode  Island  poultry  show  1  won  2d  and  3d  pullet; 
and  2d  pen,  iu  a  class  of  84  birds. 

WILL  H.  RAYMOND, 

Box 686,  Central  FallB,  R.  I. 

Why  Shouldn't  They 

be  large  and  vigorous,  bred  in  open  front  scratohirg 
shed  houses,  from  stock  that  went  to  laTing  at  6 
monthsold?  Reared  in  large  orchards,  with  unlimited 
range.  H  cockerels  raised  that  way  don't  please  yoUj, 
we  are  readv  to  take  tliem  hack  at  our  expense. 

W.  Wyandotte,  B.  P.  Rock  and  BIk.  Langfhana 
from  S2  to  $5  each,  ready  for  delivery  after  Sept.  let. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  POULTRY  TAEM, 

,  , ,   Methuen. 

Address,  BATTS'  BROS. 

BoxlOe,  {.awrence,  Mass. 
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Farm-  Poultry 


August  lo 


The  American  Hen. 

[Prom  an  aiJ<lre«»  bjr  Mr.  II.  \Y.  Culllngwotxl  to 
'■The  New  York  Farmer.."  Kcprliiu.'U  fr.jiii  tin- 
-Eepor,  of  I'ructeiUmji"  U,t  IS97-1W.J 

Mm.  Amerifan  Ileii  ii*,  after  all,  uo  unim- 
portant ptr-onage.  W'liifii  I  wa«  a  l>oy  I  wan 
loll!  lh;it  if  an  elephant  couM  only  have 
niu»':le-  a*)  hanl  as  tlione  of  tbe  Ilia,  be  t  oulii 
eabily  move  the  world.  If  a  pla<  e  couM  be 
found  for  Kccurely  faiit«-ninK  bin  tail.  I  have 
never  doubted  it.  It  li>  one  of  the  tblngn  that 
eannot  be  proved.  I  cannot  cee  how  the 
elepliant'H  niubi-leit  are  to  be  hardened  by 
crostins;  him  with  the  Ilea,  however:  sodoubt- 
iDt  K  riaff.  I  know  now,  tbiit  if  the  elephant 
could  be  made  to  pro<iucc  proportionately  as 
much  footi  a*  the  hen,  hunger  and  .starvation 
woul.l  l>e  unknown.  Our  Htuudard  for  the 
ineaxurement  of  power  \*  the  work  of  the 
hor»c.  That  is  wronj;.  It  is  like  j;oiBjr  on  a 
Hllver  bani.-i.  lleti  power  is  the  true  !<landard. 
Compare  the  work  of  production  done  by 
1000  Ib.t.  of  horse,  1000  lbs.  of  cow,  1000  lbs. 
of  average  man,  and  1000  Ibst.  of  hen,  and  you 
will  be  astonished  to  see-  what  a  loafer  the 
borne  Is  by  conipari.son. 
- 1  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  in  this  country  today,  in  round  numbers, 
;i;'i,0O0,()0O  chickens,  and  -WnfKW.ilOU  other 
fowl!*,  such  as  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys. 
During  1W>T  the  hens  laid  14,400,0(10,000  eggs. 
The  export  price  at  N'ew  York  city  avcra'^ed 
Lie.  a  dozen,  which  makes  the  value  of  the 
eng  ('rop  $lti.').(MHl,(MtO.  I'oultry  sold  as  meat, 
Hs  broilers,  boilers  and  bakers,  broujjht  $1"2.'>,- 
000,000  more;  making  the  total  hen  crop,  at  a 
very  conservative  rate,  :S21)0,(HM),0(i0.  You 
gentlemen  are  accustomed  to  deal  with  values 
that  are  concentrated,  brought  toi;ether  into 
Immense  blocks,  so  that  the  value  is  at  once 
noticeable.  This  ^Tcat  value  of  the  hen  crop 
18  st'attered  broadcast.  We  deal  with  it  chiefly 
from  the  individual  side,  and  it  is  astonishing 
to  realize  how  much  it  is  in  the  aggregate. 
In  order  that  these  ligures  may  be  appreciated, 
T  will  call  your  attention  to  a  few  statistics: 
Earninits  of  poultry,  lJ->;iO,(XM).fM)0.00 
Total  of  pensions,  i:«l.-J.s(),OTS.l.') 
Total  of  school  e.xpenditures.  17s.21.'i,.VM).00 
Total  interest  of  mortgages,  "ti.Tis.OTT.OO 
Value  of  swine,  1SC,.V2!».74.').00 
Value  of  potato  crop,  "8,9S4,!)01.00 
VaSue  of  tolmi'co  crop,  ;i."),.">74 .220.00 

Value  of  cotton  crop,  2.'>!Mli4.(UO.00 
Value  of  oal  crop,  l(i;l,(hV),(Mks.o<j 
Value  of  whe.il  crop,  2:{7,l):!.S,!l<)S.OO 
Salaries  of  all  school  teachers,  11(!,:J77,778.00 
Value  of  all  church  property,  (i7!t.(;;tU,lS<I.O<l 
Total  military  expenses,  .■>2.;M7,n7.'>.00 
Value  of  all  minerals,  21S,l(W,7.'<s.no 
Value  of  hogs,  l«(i,;>2!»,74.").(M) 
Value  of  gold,  4(!.l>10.tHKi.(K) 
Value  of  silver,  72,5in,(MM>.(X) 
Value  of  wool,  3ii,14(!,;").V.t.0O 
Value  of  sheep,  r>S,l(;7,72.">.(X) 
Value  of  milch  cows,  2i!."!,!'.V),.V|.').no 

lu  one  year  the  hens  of  the  country  will  pay 
the  net  bomlcd  debt  of  greater  New  York  and 
have  enough  left  to  buy  all  the  gold  ami  the 
silver  mined  during  the  year  —  that  is,  if  they 
could  borrow  if in,(MM),tHM>  from  the  ducks  and 
geese.  One  \ ear's  earnings  will  buy  all  the 
minerals  produced  in  a  single  year,  and  will 
pay,  in  addition,  every  cent  of  the  interest  on 
farm  mortgages.  The  Amerii-an  hired  man, 
taken  as  an  individual,  is  a  person  of  small 
eon.scfpience.  Kc  is  usu'ally  neither  dignilied 
nor  desirable;  yet  the  ;{,4.'i4.t>7.'i  farm  laborers 
In  the  country  earned  last  year  in  cash,  board 
not  included,  ^i;!t!2,7  in.tiii."i.  The  fact  is  that 
the  hens  and  the  birt>d  men.,  taken  together. 
In  two  years'  earnings  would  buy  all  the 
church  property  and  have  enough  left  to  pay 
all  pensions  and  all  our  public  school  teachers. 
The  .same  sum  wouhl  i>ay  operating  expenses 
for  all  .VuuTican  railroads  for  one  year,  and 
also  pay  the  wages  of  all  the  clothing  makers, 
all  the  iron  workers,  all  the  cotton  mill  hands, 
and  all  the  carpenters  in  the  land.  One  bushel 
of  wheat  costing  ninety  cents  will  feed  a  hen 
loj-  '.hree  hundred  days.  If  she  lays  one  hun- 
dred eggs,  worth  two  cents  each,  she  will 
Incn^asc  the  value  of  the  wheat  to  $2.  which 
is  enough  to  haul  one  ton  of  freight  two  hun- 
dred and  lifty  miles,  or  to  haul  one  passenger 
eighty  miles.  After  she  has  done  all  this,  she 
will  return  twenty-live  cents  worth  of  the 
fertilizing  value  of  the  wheat  to  the  soil  for 
another  crop. 

Xow  a  word  about  the  egg  it.sdf.    It  is  the 


handieit  form  of  food  for  working  people. 
During  the  season  of  cheap  eggs  you  will  be 
astonished  to  see  bow  many  workmen  in  the 
city  eat  fried  egg  sandwiches  for  their  dinner. 
If  you  would  go  amotig  them  during  the 
dinner  hour  you  would  see  them  everywhere 
eatiug  this  cheap  and  excellent  substitute  for 
meat.  I  call  attentiou  to  this  to  show  that 
Mrs.  Ameri<-an  Hen  is  doing  her  full  share  to 
contribute  the  nerve  force  and  the  strength 
that  buuian  hands  employ  in  building  your 
great  and  magnilicent  city.  In  greater  New 
York,  including  .Jer.sey  City,  Newark,  and 
F:iizabeth,  there  are  4,020,.>77  person*.  If  we 
could  get  these  people  to  average  two  eggs  per 
day  for  one  year,  we  should  need  2,941,.>17,410 
eggs,  which,  placed  end  to  end,  would  make 
a  string  111,422  miles  long  and  would  pa\e  a 
street  (JO  feet  wide  for  more  than  1/<(J0  miles, 
and  would  require  a  building  I.jO  feet  square 
and  l.M  high  to  hoM  them  all.  I  have  in  these 
si.Y  small  bottles  the  dilTerent  part^  of  an 
average  egg,  picked  apart  by  the  chemist  so 
that  we  may  compare  them.  Here  are  G."jO 
grains  of  water,  i:i5  grains  of  oil  or  fat,  IIXS 
grains  of  lime,  .so  grains  of  albumen,  26  grains 
of  sugar,  and  10  grains  of  asb.  Take,  for 
e.\ample,  this  small  bottle  of  water,  which 
represents  the  moisture  in  one  single  egg.  I 
would  like  you  to  realize  what  that  means. 
The  hens  of  America  last  year  packed  inside 
the  shells  of  their  eggs,  in  round  numbers, 
050,000  tons  of  water,  enough  to  fill  a  canal 
one  mile  long,  20  feet  deep  and  300  feet  wide. 
The  shells  required  to  hold  this  water  con- 
tained 110,000  tons  of  lime.  An  acre  of  corn 
requires  about  300  tons  of  water  during  the 
growing  season  to  produce  a  full  crop.  I  will 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  hens  of 
the  country  last  year  put  enough  water  into 
their  eggs  to  irrigate  over  2,000  acres  of  corn. 
This  little  bottle  contains  26  grains  of  sugar, 
—  but  a  fraction  of  a  teaspoonful.  lu  the 
14,400,000,000  eggs  laid  la.st  year,  there  were, 
on  this  basis,  over  50,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar.  1 
mention  these  facts  that  we  may  realize  the 
wonderful  work  performed  by  our  little  friend 
in  feathers.  Sometimes,  wheu  we  touch  only 
the  one  corner  of  a  great  enterprise,  we  do 
not  realize  how  large  it  is. 

Now,  figures  do  not  lie,  although  they  will 
lie  heavy  on  a  fellow's  pockethook  when  they 
go  wrong.  Comparatively  few  Americans 
ever  become  millionaires  in  fact.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  glorious  privilege  afforded  most  of  us 
that  we  may  be  millionaires  in  theory.  My 
grandfather  owned  a  whale  oil  factory  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.  1  am  told  that  seventy-five 
years  ago  he  made  some  remarkaltle  figures, 
lie  said  that  in  the  year  liK'O  there  would  be 
75,0(Xt,iMH)  people  in  this  country;  that  whale 
oil  would  be  worth  $1G  a  pounil  because  it 
would  be  the  chief  lighting  fluid,  and  that 
every  one  of  bis  grandchildren  would  be  a 
millionaire.  Now  we  have  the  population 
that  the  old  gentleman  prophe>ied,  but  the 
whale  ships  are  rotting  at  the  wharf  in  New 
Heilford.  and  I  lack  nearly  $!)9!).000  of  lieiiig  a 
millionaire.  The  figures  were  right  in  their 
day,  but  the  old  gentleman  could  not  know 
that  some  day  a  prospector  would  bore  a 
hole  into  the  ground  and  start  the  world  into 
a  blaze  of"  light  with  petroleum.  The  world 
is  happier  and  brighter  because  I  am  not  a 
millionaire  from  the  profits  in  whale  oil.  I 
am  happier  becau.se  I  have  the  great  privilege 
of  figuring  out  a  profit  in  the  chicken  business. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  that  while  figures 
may  go  wrong  in  some  lines  of  business,  it  is 
always  safe  to  figure  on  chickens.  There  can 
be  no  ghost  of  a  substitute  to  rise  up  and  call 
us  down.  We  may  have  lime  in  oiir  flour, 
lard  in  our  butter,  peanut  shells  in  our  coflee, 
sawdust  in  our  lea,  basswood  in  our  hams, 
and  .sand  in  our  sugar,  but  the  eggs  cannot  be 
successfully  counterfeited.  Our  little  friend, 
the  hen,  with  her  marvelous  inside  fixtures, 
will  still  continue  at  the  old  stand,  putting  her 
biuuble  grist  together  and  shelling  out  this 
most  mir.iculous  of  animal  products,  the  egg. 
Aiul  n<Tw  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  life  that 
is  inside  this  egg.  for  the  egg  takes  inert  and 
dead  matter  and  gives  it  life  ami  vigor  and 
force.  .V  broiler  is  expected  to  die  young, 
like  most  of  the  good  things  that  are  pushed 
along  to  an  early  grave.  He  has  no  hope  of 
posterity,  for  he  never  -gets  beyonil  his  baby 
qualities.  His  father  is  a  mere  incident;  he 
must  look  to  his  nuither  for  the  qualities  that 
are  to  make  him  fit  for  the  table  of  a  prince. 
I  think  you  will  agn^e  with  me,  gentlemen, 


that  this  idea  of  the  preponderating  influence 
of  the  mother's  side  holds  true  of  both  the 
lo»ver  and"  higher  animals.  Few  people  can 
give  the  first  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
father,  but  his  mother  has  even  had  a  race 
horse  named  after  her.  George  Washington's 
mother  haB  been  idealized,  but  bis  father  will 
go  down  to  history  only  as  the  man  who  bad 
failed  to  ilo  his  duty  by  bis  son  when  be  ruined 
a  valuable  cherry  tree. 

If  you  will  pardon  me  for  a  bit  of  person- 
ality, I  will  say  that  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  the  British  sloop  of  war.  Lively,  sailed 
up  the  3Iystic  river  aud  made  things  lively 
for  the  Americans.  On  board  that  ship,  wear- 
ing a  red  coat  and  .serving  King  George  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  was  Lord  Cuthbert  Colling- 
wood,  who  had  the  honor  of  being  my 
ancestor!  At  the  same  time,  upon  the  bill 
beyond  the  breastworks,  was  a  man  without 
any  coat  at  all,  an  old  farmer,  who  was  my 
mother's  grandfather.  The  old  fellow  fired 
away  the  last  grain  of  powder  iu  his  horn,  and 
then  he  clubbed  the  old  gun  and  gave  two  or 
three  of  King  George's  soldiers  a  headache 
that  they  long  remembered.  But  what  I  want 
to  say  is,  that  through  my  father's  side  fate 
has  given  me  the  name  of  the  red  coat.  It  is 
an  honored  name  and  I  am  proud  of  it,  but 
fate  has  been  kinder  still,  and  has  given  me, 
through  my  mother's  side,  from  the  old 
farmer  of  Bunker  Hill,  his  sturdy  American- 
ism, love  of  independence,  and  pride  that 
prompts  me  to  stand  on  my  feet  and  say, "  I 
am  one  of  those  who  keep  step  with  the 
privates  who  walk  in  the  common  ranks  of 
life."  I  am  very  glad  that  the  conditions  were 
not  reversed,  and  that  my  legacy  from  the  red 
coat  did  not  come  to  me  through  my  mother. 

My  point  is  that  iu  the  production  of  eggs 
for  broilers,  we  must  pay  extra  attention  to 
the  hen.  The  chief  quality  wanted  iu  the 
male  is  vigor  and  strength.  The  broiler  and 
its  digestive  organs  must  be  sound  or  it  will 
not  stand  the  strain.  My  experience  has  been 
that  many  so-called  pure  breeds  have  been 
bred  to  feather  and  fine  points,  to  the  injury 
of  heart,  lung  and  gizzard.  Where  a  fowl  is 
expected  to  make  a  slow  and  steadygrowth 
to  maturity,  we  may  gradually  improve  its 
constitution  as  we  go  on  and  feed  away  some 
of  the  defects  of  its  breeding.  As  a  rule, 
children  who  take  prizes  at  baby  shows  would 
be  most  likely  to  win  leather  medak  for  vigor 
aud  beauty  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Feeding 
and  forcing  of  the  broiler  is  abnormal  at  the 
best,  aud  it  must  have  vigor  or  it  will  break 
down.  For  my  part  I  would  rather  have 
some  tough  old  scrub,  frost  bitten  and  scarred, 
to  fertilize  eggs  for  broilers,  rather  than  some 
petted  pure  blood  with  bettertail  and  feathers 
than  lungs,  and  with  hardly  enough  energy  to 
crow  when  his  wife  lays  an  egg.  I  should 
expect  my  chicks  in  that  ease  to  inherit  from 
the  old  veteran  a  little  of  the  vigor  that  had 
carried  him  through  wind  and  rain  and  hunger 
to  the  championship  of  the  barnyard.  "When- 
ever, in  the  history  of  our  country,  men  have 
been  needed  to  absorb  in  a  few  short  months 
the  remedy  for  the  mistakes  of  long  years  of 
bad  legislation,  I  observe  that  he  who  rules 
the  destinies  of  this  country  does  not  go  to 
the  sunny  isles  of  balm  to  find  a  man  for  the 
hour,  but  rather  to  the  frost  and  the  fog  of 
the  north,  where  human  character  has  been 
hardened  and  tempered  by  rubbing  against 
troubles  and  the  hard  conditions  of  life.  I 
am  satisfied  that  too  many  chicks  inherit  from 
their  pampered  fathers  only  the  disposition  to 
lie  down  and  die  when  forced  with  a  supply 
of  rich  food. 

And  this  egg  is  something  more.  It  is  the 
great  storehouse  for  hereditary  forces.  These 
forces  may  pull  together  like  a  well  bred  yoke 
of  cattle,  or  they  may  pull  apart  like  a  cat  and 
a  dog  tied  together.  Y'ou  could  hardly  hope 
to  overcome  these  forces  unless  you  start  back 
at  the  egg.  For  example,  last  fall  I  bought, 
in  the  ordinary  live  poultry  market  in  New 
York,  sixty  hens,  picking  them  out  by  their 
genenil  shape  and  appearance.  I  assume  that 
there  is  a  certain  egg  type  or  shape  of  hen 
most  likely  to  be  a.ssociated  with  egg  pro- 
duction. We  look  for  certain  types  in  all 
animals  when  we"  wish  to  perform  certiiin 
kinds  of  work.  If  I  wanted  to  hire  a  man  to 
milk  the  onliuary  .Jersey  cow,  I  would  not 
want  a  man  with  long  legs;  if  I  wanted  a 
hired  man  who  would  not  be  given  to  back 
talk,  1  should  certjiinly  avoid  one  possessed  of 
a  chin  like  Corbett's.  I  would  not  hitch  Maud 


S.  to  a  stone  wagon  or  expect  to  beat  her  on, 
the  race  track  with  horses  that  hauled  two 
tons  over  level  road.  These  hens  that  I  speak' 
of  were  selected  because  they  apparently  con- 
formed to  what  is  known  as  the  "  egg"  type 
or  shape.  I  do  not  even  know  where  the 
hens  came  from.  We  have  fed  them  with  the 
greatest  care,  yet  during  the  month  of 
December  the  few  eggs  they  laid  cost  us  37 
cents  each.  That  is  certainly  a  case  where 
chicks,  or  rather  their  evil  tendencies,  come 
back  to  roost  upon  one's  pocketbook.  We 
assume  that  scientific  feeding  cannot  overcome 
the  tendency  of  unscientific  breeding,  after 
the  ben  has  matured  ;  in  other  words,  a  trait 
is  stronger  than  a  type.  There  may  be  hope 
for  the  baby,  but  little  for  the  old  hen.  The 
mothers  and  grandmothers  of  those  hens  were 
not  bred  for  egg  production.  This  flock  is 
pulled  every  which  way  by  hereditary  forces 
that  prompt  them  to  take  revenge  upon  me 
for  the  wrongs  done  their  ancestors. 

Another  curious  thing  that  we  find  about 
this  flock  is  the  fact  that  there  are  hereditary 
tendencies  for  certain  foods.  Many  of  these 
hens  have  evidently  been  fed  entirely  upon 
corn.  They  eat  meat  and  other  grains  largely 
under  protest.  Hens  are  much  like  men  in 
this  respect.  An  ex-mayor  of  New  York  told 
me  not  long  since  that  he  cannot  get  through 
the  week  without  at  least  one  square  meal  of 
corned  beef  and  cabbage.  Possibly  there  are 
persons  who  can  tell  in  what  country  that 
tendency  was  formed.  A  genuine  Y'ankee 
cannot  forget  the  baked  beans  and  fish  balls 
of  his  early  life.  Let  me  feed  a  hen  for  the 
first  three  months  of  her  life,  and  I  will  largely 
fix  her  feeding  habits  and  also  have  something 
to  do  with  the  food  her  children  crave. 

I  think'  most  poultry  men  have  changed 
their  methods  of  feeding  since  the  truth 
became  generally  known  that  meat  in  some 
form  gives  by  far  the  best  material  for  a  hen's 
muscle  makers.  Some  of  us  who  are  million- 
aires in  theory  have  been  taught  severe  lessons 
in  economy  duriug  the  past  few  years.  I 
know  a  man  who,  in  1S90,  did  not  think  it 
possible  for  his  family  to  live  on  anything 
cheapertbau  porterhouse  roast  beef.  Economy 
has  forced  him  to  realize  the  value  in  a  pot 
roast  or  even  a  shin  bone.  It  has  been  a 
profitable  surprise  to  such  men  to  realize  that 
the  nerve  and  force  iu  a  pot  roast  will  enable 
them  to  retain  their  standing  in  church  and 
state.  In  like  manner  we  have  been  forced  to 
hunt  cheaper  rations  for  our  hens,  aud  we 
have  found  them  in  various  forms  of  meat. 
The  introduction  of  the  green  bone  cutter  has 
really  started  a  uew  iudustry  and  has  doubled 
the  cost  of  bones  in  many  local  markets. 
There  was  a  time  wheu  the  faithful  old  horse, 
at  death,  was  hauled  off  to  the  swamp.  Now 
his  meat  may  be  cut  and  ground  and  dried 
into  an  excellent  food  for  the  hens.  The 
chicken  business  follows  manufacturing  and 
other  branches  iu  the  fact  that  advance  is 
made  along  two  lines.  We  must  improve 
the  engine  so  that  it  will  secure  more  power 
from  a  given  amount  of  fuel,  and  we  must 
utilize  what  was  formerly  considered  waste. 
I  am  told  that  twenty-seven  years  ago  it  was 
necessary,  with  the  very  best  steam  engines 
then  iu  use.  to  evaporate  twenty-one  pounds 
of  water  in  order  to  produce  one  horse  power. 
Today  modern  engines  do  the  same  work  with 
eleven  pounds  of  water.  So  with  poullry  — 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  possible,  by  careful 
selection  and  breeding,  and  yet  more  careful 
feeding,  to  double  the  number  of  eggs  which 
the  average  hen  will  lay,  or  to  doulile  the 
j  weight  of  broilers  that  may  be  hatched  from 
her  eggs.  We  must  keep  up  the  vigor  and 
'  strength  of  our  poultry  and  take  cheap  sources 
'  of  meat  for  their  food. 

A  hen  is  worthy  of  the  best  work  of  the 
fancier,  the  farmer  or  the  business  man.  The 
money  obtained  for  her  products  is  widely 
distributed.  It  circulates  everywhere :  it  can- 
not be  cornered ;  it  goes  into  every  home, 
every  farm,  every  town,  every  grocery  store 
in  the  land.  The  hen  is  a  chemist,  a  banker, 
and  a  manufacturer.  She  holds  the  fort  ficni 
the  Klondike  to  Cape  Horn,  aud  she  is  rolling 
mortgages  aw.iy  upon  her  eggs  aud  cackling 
a  brave  defiance  when  the  wolf  howls  at  th« 
door. 

*  We  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  have  our 
(  hens  work  for  their  living  —  but  see  to  it  that 

(they  can  get  a  living  from  their  work.—  Wi*" 
consin  Agrictilturist. 
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Cheap  or  Damaged  Feed. 

Feeding  dauiagml  gniiu  is  an  error  many 
fail  into,  auil  not  a  lew  who  ought  to  l<no\v 
better,  give  their  sanction  to  it.  Go  into 
ulmost  any  of  our  suburlian  grain  stores,  and 
^asli  for  poultry  feed — what  is  the  result  y  You 
are  almost  sure  to  be  shown  daunigod  goods, 
most  of  which  is  totally  unfit  for  feeding  to 
poultry.  If  a  grain  elevatoi-  taUfs  tire,  all  the 
burned,  scorched,  smoked,  or  water  damaged 
grain  that  can  he  saved  is  at  once  put  on  the 
market  as  poultry  feed.  Let  any  quantity  of 
grain  get  damaged  in  transportation,  by  tire, 
or  filthy  water,  or  if  it  is  heated,  sprouted, 
soured,  or  otherwise  damaged,  either  before  it 
Jeaves  the  farmer  or  afterward,  so  that  it  is  lit 
for  little  else  but  fertilizer,  away  it  goes  to  the 
grain  dealer  to  be  sold  for  feeding  poultry. 

Poultry  keepers  will  buy  this  "  cheap"  feed 
along  w  ith  waste  meat  from  soap  factories,  or 
the  putrid  refuse  from  some  manufactory, 
and  then  wonder  when  they  have  fed  this 
unwholesome  ration,  why  their  fowls  get 
sick. 

A  marketman  told  me  that  he  frequently 
had  to  throw  away  carcasses  of  fowls  when 
he  came  to  dress  them,  because  they  were  so 
evidently  in  a  state  of  disease.  He  was,  he 
said,  unwilling  to  send  out  to  his  customers 
anything  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  he  did  not 
care  to  have  it  on  his  conscience  that  he  had 
been  a  probable  means  of  spreading  disease. 
Now  is  it  not  very  probal)le  that  such  diseased 
fowls  are  the  result  of  feeding  bad  food?  Of 
course,  unsanitary  surroundings  and  various 
other  causes  play  their  part  in  the  causation 
of  disease,  but  if  the  fowls  are  fed  on  damaged 
food  they  are  just  so  much  the  more  liable  to 
disease. 

I  had  a  letter  from  a  poultrymau  the  other 
day  in  which  he  said:  "My  first  "man  kept 
the  nouses  clean  and  the  fowls  sick;  the  one  I 
have  now  does  not  keep  the  houses  clean,  but 
we  haven't  a  sick  fowl  on  the  place."  This 
last  man  pays  close  attention  to  feeding. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  case 
which  fits  in  here.  It  proves  that  with  good 
food  properly  fed  the  fowls  will  do  well,  even 
though  the  surroundings  are  not  what  they 
should  be. 

I  believe  that  if  some  Farm-Poultry 
readers  would  pay  more  attention  to  procur- 
ing good  sound  wholesome  food  for  their 
flocks,  instead  of  wasting  time  and  money 
doctoring  them,  the  editors  would  not  have  so 
many  queries  about  mysterious  diseases  and 
alarming  fatalities. 

It  is  a  pretty  good  rule  to  follow  not  to  feed 
anything  to  the  fowls  that  we  would  not  be 
willing  to  taste  of,  or  eat  if  need  be,  ourselves. 
Cheap  foods  are  cheap  in  name  only,  many  of 
them  a  large  portion  is  rejected  by  the  fowls, 
and  some  the  birds  will  not  touch  unless 
starved  to  it.  Grain  dealers  cannot  afford  to 
sell  a  good  article  for  next  to  nothing,  and 
when  you  buy  wheat  for  a  dollar  per  hundred, 
a-,  times  ure  now,  you  liuy  largely  must,  dirt, 
and  smoky  water,  with  a  probable  epidemic 
of  sickness  among  your  fowls  thrown  in. 

Good  sound  wheat  can  be  bought  at  present 
writing  for  $1.75  per  hundred  for  red,  and  $2 
per  hundred  for  white.  Against  these  prices 
are  $1  per  hundred  for  ''damp"  wheat,  and 
?1. 50  for  scorched  or  burnt  wheat.  This  last 
is  not  wholly  unfit  for  food,  as  much  of  it  is 
untouched,  yet  a  good  deal  is  bitter, and  when 
we  size  up  the  waste  we  find  that  we  are  pay- 
ing for  what  good  wheat  there  is  in  it  nearly 
double  the  cost  of  the  best.  The  damp  article 
is  wholly  unfit  for  food,  and  is  so  heavily 
weighted  down  with  smoky  water  that  you 
are  paying  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound 
for  water  —  dirty,  foul  water  at  that. 

Do  not  feed  swill,  soap  boilers' refuse,  and 
waste  from  the  rendering  works  antl  the  like 
when  you  can  get  good  food  for  a  very  small 
amount  more  than  the  poorer  article  will  cost 
you.  The  "cheap"  stutt"  may  cost  you  the 
most  in  the  end.  Good  clean  waste  bread  and 
crackers  from  bakeries  can  often  be  had  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  You  can  usually  procure 
good  fresh  bone  from  your  butcher  at  from 
half  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound,  and 
when  you  grind  them  yourself  you  know  they 
are  all  right.  If  you  cannot  get  bones  there 
are  several  ground  meat  foods  put  up  by 
responsible  persons,  which  can  be  bought  at  a 
low  rate,  quality  considered. 

Give  the  fowls  the  best  care  you  know  how 
to  give;  feed  them  only  on  good  wholesome 


food,  and  give  them  clean  water  in  abundance 
to  drink,  and  there  will  be  less  disease  to 
fight.  I  am  not  trying  to  make  it  appear  that 
"cheap''  food  is  the  only  cause  of  disease;  that 
there  are  many  other  causes  is  well  known, 
but  I  think  that  the  damaged  feed  stufl'foisted 
upon  pi)ultrymen  by  unscrupulous  dealers,  or 
bought  through  mistaken  notions  of  economy, 
has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for. 

A  fowl  fed  on  damaged  food  may  sutler 
from  lack  of  nourishment,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  its  digestive  organs  disordered  from 
overloading  them  with  matter  which  must  be 
avoided,  as  it  is  unfit  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
system.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  disea.se 
shall  come  directly  through  the  food,  although 
this  may  happen.  Feeding  in  such  a  way 
produces  debilitated  fowls,  which  are  incap- 
able of  resisting  disease,  and  once  let  sickness 
get  a  foothold  in  such  a  flock  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  combat  it  with  any  hope  of 
success. 

Feeding  diseased  meat  will  surely  have  a 
tendency  to  reproduce  the  disease  in  the  llock. 
Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  which  readily  adapts 
itself  to  this  means  of  spreading;  and  who 
would  care  to  take  their  chances  by  eating 
eggs  or  flesh  of  a  fowl  having  a  possible  taint 
of  this  disease?  AVe  cannot  be  too  careful 
what  we  feed  to  our  fowls,  since  we  are  in 
reality  feeding  in  order  that  the  food  so  fed 
shall  be  reconverted  into  food  for  ourselves. 

Dr.  Woods. 


The  Folly  of  Changing  Breeds. 
Constancy  Requisite  to  Success. 

Selecting  at  the  start  the  breed  of  poultry  we 
intend  to  keep,  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  money  and  time 
wasted  in  changing  breeds.  In  the  first  place, 
the  choice  of  a  breed  in  the  beginning  is  fre- 
quently carelessly  made  or  done  by  the  advice 
of  some  very  much  interested  breeder  who 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  some  culls,  and  hence 
cracks  up  his  particular  variety,  and  unloads 
on  the  ignorant  amateur.  Any  breed  may 
thus  be  made  to  appear  the  one  particular 
breed  fit  for  any  purpose  —  and  in  fact,  the 
ideal  in  all  respects. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  judicious 
selection  at  the  start,  and  it  should  not  be  done 
too  hastily.  I  know  of  no  better  way  than 
first  to  decide  in  your  own  mind  what  you 
wish  the  breed  to  do  for  you.  Many  have  no 
decided  opinion,  being  desirous  of  keeping  a 
few  hens  and  a  cock  on  the  place.  If  these 
are  to  be  used  to  supply  a  few  eggs  for  the 
family,  and  to  be  admired  as  well,  it  is  best  to 
select  a  useful  and  ornamental  breed,  thus 
combining  the  two  qualities.  The  Brown, 
White  or  BulF  Leghorns  will  fill  this  bill  nicely. 
They  are  all  beautiful  —  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
fancy — and  they  will  all  lay  plenty  of  eggs. 
If  these  are  considered  too  small,  we  have  the 
Brahmas  and  Cochins,  which  combine  beauty 
and  laying  qualities,  and  are  a  good  table 
breed.  If  we  wish  to  raise  a  few  broilers  or 
roasting  chickens,  we  have  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes.  These  are  very  reli- 
able, good  layers,  and  excellent  in  other 
respects.  There  are  many  other  breeds,  all 
claiming  some  particular  quality.  Study  care- 
fully the  quality  and  characteristics  of  a  breed, 
and  determine  before  purchasing  what  you 
expect  of  them.  After  having  selected  a 
breed,  it  is  poor  policy  to  change  to  some 
other  without  giving  the  first  a  fair  trial. 

Changing  from  one  breed  to  another,  or 
adding  breed  after  breed  to  the  one  originally 
selected,  tends  to  general  dissatisfaction,  and 
will  eventually  turn  out  a  losing  investment. 
A  man  thus  becomes  "jack  of  all  trades  and 
master  of  none,"  or  in  other  words,  he  can 
never  fully  understand  enough  about  any  one 
particular  breed  to  obtain  from  it  the  best 
results. 

Fowls  in  the  abstract  require  a  certain 
general  care  which  may  be  accorded  all  breeds 
alike.  A  hen  house  will  do  for  any  breed, 
provided  the  roosts  are  neither  too  high  nor 
too  low;  but  the  particular  care  due  each 
breed — or  rather,  class,  inasmuch  as  breeds 
run  in  classes  —  is  a  matter  of  study  and 
experience.  This  does  not  pertain  to  common 
barnyard  fowls,  because  they  are  all  of  the 
same  class,  and  will  do  their  best  with  general 
care.  It  is  because  of  this  that  it  is  difficult 
to  convince  farmers  thirt  fowls  require  special 
care. 

If  a  person  is  perfectly  satisfied  to  obtain 


ninety  or  a  hundred  eggs  a  year  as  an  average 
per  hen  from  a  fiock,  then  there  is  liltle  use  in 
trying  to  persuade  him  to  keep  better  poultry, 
but  this  is  not  considered,  at  the  present  day, 
a  paying  flock.  An  average  of  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  eggs  is  the  smallest  number 
one  should  expect  from  a  flock  kept  for  egg 
production  or  for  profit.  If  one  can  by  special 
care  and  judicious  feeding  increase  this  yield, 
he  will  be  adding  materially  to  his  profit  with- 
out an  increase  of  expense.  The  problem  is 
simply  to  obtain  the  best  results  with  the  least 
expense,  and  a  thoroughbred  capable  of  laying 
one  hundred  autl  seventy-five  eggs  a  year  costs 
no  more  to  keep  than  a  common  scrub  which 
will  not  lay  enough  to  pay  her  feed  bill. 

In  the  matter  of  thoroughbreds,  there  are 
natural  layers,  such  as  Leghorns,  Minorcas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  etc.  Their 
capacity  is  great;  it  only  remains  for  the 
breeder  to  keep  them  up  to  their  best  work 
and  make  them  give  the  best  results.  Take 
for  example,  the  Leghorns.  They  are  known 
all  over  the  United  States  as  great  layers.  It 
is  their  best  quality.  It  a  person  therefore 
wants  eggs,  they  can  produce  them.  Yet  1 
know  of  breeders  who  have  discarded  them 
without  a  fair  trial,  or  who  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  what  they  consider  enough  eggs. 
This  is  surely  not  the  fault  of  the  breed,  but 
more  truly  the  ignorance  of  the  breeder. 
When  a  breed  can  lay  and  does  not,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  breeder  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

Dissatisfaction  of  this  sort  leads  to  a  change 
of  breeds,  the  breeder  thinking  thereby  to 
better  the  conditions,  but  forgetting  that  one 
is  entering  on  a  new  field  where  ignorance  is 
still  a  greater  stumbling  block.  After  trying 
several  breeds,  and  all,  probably,  with  like 
result,  the  last  extreme  is  crossing.  Here  is 
the  last  and  fatal  error.  I  have  never  yet 
derived  any  benefit  from  crossing  for  egg  pro- 
duction. I  cannot  see  anything  to  be  gained 
by  it.  For  example;  if  a  breed,  like  the  Leg- 
horns, are  natural  layers — in  fact,  we  will  say 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  the  best  layers — 
how  can  we  improve  their  laying  qualities  by 
crossing  with  any  other  breed  no  better  layers, 
or  in  fact,  not  so  good?  We  may  improve  the 
carcass,  but  never  the  laying  quality.  Yet  we 
hear  many  times  of  flocks  of  cross-bred  birds 
said  to  be  the  greatest  layers. 

The  age  of  the  hen  makes  considerable 
ditterence  in  egg  production.  Pullet  year  is  of 
course  the  best,  and  many  breeders  for  eggs 
only  never  keep  a  hen  over  her  pullet  year.  I 
prefer  to  go  a  little  further  and  keep  a  hen  at 
least  through  her  hen  year,  and  perhaps,  if 
she  is  exceptional,  until  she  is  three  years  old. 
In  her  ben  year  she  may  not  lay  quite  so  many 
eggs,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  will  be  larger.  The 
deficiency  in  quantity — and  this  is  indeed  very 
slight — is  made  up  by  quality.  She  is  certainly 
very  profitable  dui  ing  hen  year  if  she  has 
been  a  good  laying  pullet. 

The  results  obtained  depend  entirely  on  the 
breeder.  By  study  and  special  care  the  full 
capacity  in  eggs  of  any  breed  may  be  obtained. 
If  this  can  be  accomplished  with  one  breed  it 
is  well  to  add  another,  but  it  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  change  from  one  breed  to  another  sim- 
ply because  one  fails  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results.  1  know  many  breeders  who  make  a 
good  living  and  lay  by  a  tidy  sum  every  year 
by  keeping  one  and  perhaps  two  breeds.  I 
know  many  others  who  have  changed  from 
breed  to  breed,  keeping  at  once  as  many  as 
sixteen  ditterent  varieties;  these  latter  gen- 
erally declare  there  is  no  money  in  raising  or 
breeding  poultry.  If  a  breed  is  by  nature 
good  and  reliable  and  a  money  maker,  the 
amount  of  money  made  out  of  it  depends 
upon  the  man. 

Do  not  be  discouraged,  therefore,  after  one 
year's  experience  with  the  breed  selected. 
Give  it  a  fair  chance,  and  study  its  nature  for 
better  results  the  next  year;  and  by  all  means 
do  not  change  for  some  other  breed  unless 
the  first  becomes  distasteful,  and  you  have 
lost  interest  in  it  entirely.— E.  O.  Roessle, 
in  Country  Gentleman. 


The  conversation  had  turned  on  people  vvho 
were  skillful  in  imitating  the  cries  of  animals. 

"  Your  stories  are  very  extraordinary,  gen- 
tlemen," said  a  listener  (transatlantic),  who 
was  not  remarkable  for  a  strict  adherence  to 
facts,  "  but  once  I  had  a  friend  who  crowed 
so  well  that — " 

"  Well?" 

"  The  sun  rose  by  him."— PicA-Jl/e-  Up. 


Early  Moulting  Desirable. 

It  is  a  very  important  point  at  this  time  of 
the  year  to  have  stock  moult  early.  Of  course 
it  is  well  understood  that  the  younger  the  bird 
the  earlier  she  moults.  This  pertains  to  last 
year's  pullets,  and  they  will,  if  properly  fed 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  be  inclined  to 
moult  during  July.  Still,  valuable  assistance 
can  be  given  them  to  compel  them  to  shed 
their  feathers  early. 

The  new  feathers  cannot  grow  until  the  old 
ones  are  olf,  therefore  a  systematic  feeding  is 
necessary  to  compel  an  early  moult.  The  soft 
morning  mash  Ijccomes  useful  here,  and  it  can 
be  safely  fed  every  other  morning,  and  a  por- 
tion of  linseed  meal  introduced,  making  the 
component  parts  as  follows :  One-quarter  bran, 
one-quarter  ground  corn  and  oats,  one-quarter 
corn  meal,  and  one-quarter  linseed  meal. 
About  twice  a  week  add  a  small  portion  of 
ground  beef  scraps  to  this  mash,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  form  a  good  lialauced  ration. 

But  feed  alone  will  not  accomplish  the  whoJe 
result.  Breeding  pens  should  be  broken  up 
just  as  soon  as  the  egg  supply  begins  to  dimin- 
ish, thus  separating  the  males  from  the  females. 
Hens  fed  lilierally  during  the  laying  season  are 
apt  to  take  on  fiesh,  but  during  the  moult  they 
need  this  liberal  supply  of  food  to  help  them 
grow  the  new  feathers.  By  giving  them  free 
range,  they  will  keep  in  much  healthier  con- 
dition, and  the  food  will  assimilate  better.  The 
older  hens,  those  a  year,  two  years  or  even 
three  years  old,  will  pay  better  in  the  fall  as 
layers  when  eggs  are  higher  in  price,  than  in 
the  spring  when  eggs  are  the  cheapest.  AVhen 
the  pullets  are  in  full  moult  and  have  ceased 
dying,  these  old  hens  will  continue  laying  until 
cold  weather  sets  in,  say  November,  and  by 
this  time  the  pullets  should  be  laying  again, 
and  the  new  crop  of  spring  pullets  also.  So 
that  the  old  hens  are  ne  t  by  any  means  entirely 
useless,  if  a  continuous  supply  of  eggs  is 
desired. —  Country  Geiitlertiun. 


a 


"Tliey  areamonf;  tlie  first  on  the  market,  are  sou^rht 
for  by  the  trade,  coniniaud  the  liighest  price,  and 
(rive  the  best  o£  satistaction  in  every  way."  They 
have  won  along  striiiK  of  bine  libbous  at  New  Yotk, 
Boston.  Washiugron,  D.  C,  and  other  shows. 

Breeders  are  how  ready  at  reasonable  prices.  A 
free  booklet  gives  the  particulars. 

A.  J.  HALLOCK, 


Box  B. 


Speonk,  L.  I.,  N.  T,. 


Absolutely  No  Moisture 


USED  IN 


The 


STAR  INCUBATOR 

Perft'cl  in   vciitilalion  and 
regnlatiiiii.  ?;en(i  forcalaloguc. 
STAR    INCUBATOR  & 
BROODER  CO., 
Bouiitl  Brook,  N.  J. 


GAMES  AND 


GAME 
BANTAMS. 

We  breed  and  import  choicest  prize  winning  strains 
at  our 

Sheomet  Poultry  Yards. 

Ooi'liins.  Wliitc  I'olisli,  Ornament;'!  Bantams,  etc. 
Sittings  of  eggs.   Catalogue  sent  on  re<juest. 

PIERCE   BROS.,  Winchester,  N.  H. 


COLDTHWAITE'S 

Continental 
Poultry 
Food 

A  balanced  ration,  composed  of  six  kinds  of  grain. 
Meat  and  Fish  meal. 

PRICE,  S1.50  PER  HUNDRED  tBS. 

GREEN  GUT  BEEF  BDNE, 

Price  2i  cts.  per  lb.:  lots  of  lOfI  lbs.,  $2.  Grain  and 
Poultry  Supjilies  of  all  kinils.   Samples  free. 

£.  H.  DOBLE&CO., 

West  Qulncy.  MasB. 
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The  Short<  oiiiiiiKH  of  Some  Show 

W  riu.-n  for  Fakm-I'"!  1.1  iiv. 

" 'I'lii;  pruclical  poultryuiaii  ba,»  a  ilutv  lo 
perform.  I'oullry  wliows  gaunol  lie  run  nuc- 
ce»hlu\\y  unit  )t!t  tliey  are  patrooi/ecl.  Uepart- 
ineulM  are  nia.le  to  be  lille.l.  U  Ibe  luanage- 
menl  of  poultry  nUown  offer  nuch  liberal 
Inrluecnicntit,  practical  poultrymen  ougbt  to 
nee  to  It  that  the  practical  ilepartuieut  in  made 
one  of  the  nio.it  interesting  and  valuable 
deparlineuto  iii  the  exhibition.  If  it  in  properly 
lllkd  It  will  be;  but  it  one  poor  turkey  and  a 
pair  of  lean  cbickeuH  mount  guard  over  a 
paltry  dozen  of  eggs,  the  ilepurtnient  will  be  a 
failure,  and  the  inunagenicnt  of  the  e.Khibitlon 
will  not  be  to  Illume. 

•■  The  moral  of  lhi»  is,  for  practical  poultry- 
men,  knowing  that  their  pursuit  is  rec(>iving 
encouragement,  to  begin  early  in  the  season  to 
make  preparation!*  for  exhibiting  at  lea^t  at 
their  local  iihow,  and,  if  possible,  at  some  one 
of  the  larger  exhibitions.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  the  practical  department  usually  makes 
so  nmall  a  part  of  our  cxhiliitions,  and  it  seems 
Htrange  that  it  should  do  so  when  it  is  consid- 
ereil  that  in  the  total  output  of  poultry  prod- 
ucts the  fancier  furnishes  such  a  small  per- 
centage. It  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
tail  '  wagging  the  ilog,'  instead  of  the  dog 
'  wagging  the  tail.'  The  fancier  is  fully  alive 
to  his  interests,  and  the  practical  poultryman 
ought  also  to  be  alive  to  his  interests.  Karly 
preparation  of  exhibits,  and  a  liberal  showing 
of  the  same,  are  needed  to  secure  a  proper 
representation  of  the  practical  side  of  the 
great  poultry  imlustry  at  our  leading  poultry 
shows." 

Thus,  in  the  Country  Uentlenurn,  Mr.  H. 
S.  Babcock  concludes  a  contribution  which 
tells  of  the  laudable  efforts  of  show  managers 
everywhere  to  secure  practical  exhibits,  the 
ltl>eral  inducements  oll'ered  exhibitors,  and 
the  general  indiU'erence  of  practical  poultry- 
men. 

It  Is  very  true,  as  Mr.  Babcock  says  else- 
where in  Ihtt  article,  that  the  ''  practical 
department  ought  to  be  tilled  with  the  choicest 
specimens  of  ilressed  poultry,  and  with  the 
largest  ami  tinest  displays  of  eggs."  It  is  true 
that  not  all  practical  poultrymen  avail  them- 
selves of  such  opportunities  as  are  given  to 
display  their  products.  Mr.  Babcock"s  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  some  of  the  difticulties  in 
the  way  of  drawing  out  exhibits  may  be 
removed,  are  to  the  point,  and  well  worth 
heeding. 

But  such  statements  as,"  Kvery  manager  of 
a  poultry  show  will  corroborate  me  in  the 
statement  that  this  Is,  of  all  departments,  the 
one  most  ditlicult  to  fill,"  and,  "The  New 
York,  Boston  and  Rhode  Island  as.sociations 
always  jirovide  such  a  departiiient,  and  many, 
If  not  all, of  the  other  societies  oiler  premiums 
upon  such  exhibits,''  and  the  (luotalions  from 
last  year's  premium  list  of  the  Rhode  Island 
association  to  illustralo  the  inducements  gen- 
erally olVered  by  "many,  if  not  all,"  other 
associations,  give  the  ease  an  aspect  not  war- 
ranted by  facts. 

What  are  the  facts y 

Of  about  O.NK  llfNDHKl)  A.M)  FlKTY  poultry 

associations,  Two,  Boston  and  Rhode  Island, 
haveolTercd  inducements  competent  to  draw 
out  practical  exhibits.  New  York,  which 
Mr.  Babcock  places  at  the  head  of  his  list,  has 
not  yet  otVcrcil  inducements  >ullicicnl  to  call 
out  general  practical  exhibits.  A  very  few, 
not  half  a  dozen,  of  tJie  "many"'  other 
societies,  have  olVered  inducements  of  the  kinil 
that  bring  out  "  one  poor  turkey  and  a  pair  of 
lean  chlckci\s"  to  •'  mountguard  over  a  paltry 
dozen  of  egi;s." 

That  is  what  poultry  shows  in  general  have 
done  for  a  practical  department.  Perhaps, 
after  .so  much  (?)  experience  with  practical 
departments  civrv  manager  of  a  show  will 
corroborate  the  statement  that  the  practical 
department  is  "most  dillicult  to  till"— per- 
haps! I  think  not.  I  have  faith  enough  in 
the  candor  of  poultrymen  in  general  to  believe 
that  most  show  managers,  if  tiuestioned, 
would  say  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter,  never  having  tried  to  fill  a  practical 
department. 

As  to  the  two  associations  which  did  oiler 
suitable  inducements  to  exhibitors  of  poultry 
and  eggs:  The  Boston  association  fulrillrd  to 
the  utmost  its  obligations  to  exhibitors,  to  the 


visiting  public,  and  to  the  papers  which 
exploited  its  practical  department.  At  every 
point  the  Rhode  Island  association  failetl  to 
keep  its  obligations.  Exhibit»  sent  to  Paw- 
tucket  were  not  displayed,  some  were  not 
even  unpacked.  One  exhibit  of  dressed 
poultry  was  taken  away  by  the  exhibitor  to 
be  sold  before  spoiling.  Another,  not  accom- 
panied by  the  exhibitor, spoiled  in  the  package. 
As  in  duty  bouml,  the  association  paid  the 
damages,  but  there  was  mighty  little  satisfac- 
tion to  the  exhibitor  in  that.  No  provision 
whatever  was  made  for  displaying  dressed 
poultry.  The  arrangements  ma<le  for  the  dis- 
play of  eggs  were  inadequate,  impossible,— a 
di.Hgrace  to  the  intelligence  of  the  managers. 
There  was  no  display  of  eggs.  No  provision 
was  made  for  awarding  the  §25  special  for  the 
best  exhibit  of  utility  White  'Wyandottes,  to 
which  particular  attention  is  called  in  Mr. 
Babcock's  article.  It  was  proposed  to  have 
the  awards  made  by  the  judge  who  had  made 
the  awards  in  the  regular  class.  To  this 
objection  was  made  on  the  score  of  that  judge's 
incompetency  to  award  prizes  for  utility 
fowls.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  prize 
money  was  divided  among  the  contestants. 
Very  encouraging  to  exhibitors,  that! 

The  Rhode  Island  association,  though  lirst 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  practical 
department,  anil  first  to  give  it  prominence,  at 
its  last  show  did  more  to  discourage  practical 
exhibits  than  all  the  agencies  at  work  to 
encourage  them  can  olTset  in  a  term  of  years. 
Regard  for  the  interests  of  exhibitors  and  the 
fulnre  interests  of  the  practical  poultry  depart- 
ment of  the  Rhode  Island  show  alike  demand 
that  the  disagreeable  truth  be  published.  The 
managers  of  the  I'awtucket  show  have  the 
just  and  hearty  condemnation  of  every  one 
who  sent  exhibits  to  the  practical  department 
of  that  show,  and  of  every  one  conversant 
with  the  facts.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  charitably  suppose  them  ignorant  of 
the  requirements  of  the  occasion.  How  can 
this  be  done  when  Mr.  Babcock  was  the 
secretary  and  their  chief? 

Coming  from  such  a  source  under  such 
conditions,  strictures  on  the  attitude  of  the 
practical  poultryman  to  show  managers  are 
of  the  things  "better  left  unsaid."'  Those  who 
have  the  development  of  the  practical  depart- 
ments in  shows  at  heart  must  take  exception 
to  articles  placing  the  practical  poultryman  in 
a  false  position,  even  though  in  so  doing  they 
seem  ungracious  toward  some  who  appear  to 
be  "going  through  the  motions"  of  helping 
the  cause  along. 

The  growing  strength  of  the  practical 
department  at  Boston  gives  abundant  evidence 
that  the  practical  poultrymen  are  ready  to 
respond  to  every  genuine  etl'ort  to  create  and 
fill  such  a  department.  The  small  induce- 
ments OlVered  by  a  very  few,  7io(  more  of  the 
"many  other  societies"  are  welcomed  by 
practii  al  poultrymen  as  indications  of  what  is 
to  be.  But,  to  speak  of  practical  departments 
as  things  common  —  already  accomplished  —  is 
wrong  and  for  a  manager  of  a  show  which 
failed  to  keep  faith  with  exhibitors  in  its 
practical  department  to  presume  to  lecture 
practical  poultryintn  on  their  duties  to  show 
managcrs,J.>  intoleralde.  .Just  now  the  dere- 
licts arc  show  managers,  specifically,  the  man- 
agers of  the  last  show  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Slate  Association.  If  they  want  the  practical 
department  filled  at  the  coming  show,  they 
will  have  to  give  the  practical  poultrymen 
trusty  as>urancc  that  the  blunders  —  to  call 
them  by  the  mildest  name  —  of  last  year  will 
not  be  repeated. 

I  say  nothing  of  their  duty  to  themselves. 
To  each  one  who  responds  to  their  invitation 
to  exhibit  poultry  and  eggs,  they  owe  it  that 
his  exhibit  shall  be  well  taken  care  of  and 
properly  displayeil.  To  every  visitor  to 
whom  the  practical  department  Is  the  induce- 
ment for  i)aying  the  admission  fee,  they  owe 
it  to  do  their  best  to  make  the  ilepartnient 
what  it  should  be.  To  every  paper  lhat  ailver- 
tises,  (whether  gratis  or  for  a  eonsidcraliont . 
their  practical  department,  they  owe  it  that 
the  paper  shall  not  be  unwittingly  made  privy 
to  what  its  patrons  may  regard  as  a  deception 
practiced  upon  them.  To  their  state,  which 
has  an  enviable  reputation  in  more  than  one 
branch  of  poultry  culture,  and  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  nearly  every  recent  move  for  the 
development  of  practiciO  poultry  interests, 
they  owe  it,  to  keep  untarnished  Rhode 
Island's  fair  fame  in  the   poultry  world. 


\\  ben  lijL-;.  can  ohow  ihest  \  arious  obligations 
fulfilled,  practical  poultrymen  everywhere 
will  listen  patiently  to  whatever  they  or  any 
one  of  them  may  have  to  say.  Until  then  it 
rests  with  the  practical  poultrymen  of  Khode 
Island  lo  induce,  if  possible,— but,  compel,  if 
necessary,— the  managers  of  their  state  show 
to  do  their  duty.         Joux  II.  Roiun.^ox. 


White  Wyandottes. 
Ily  AliTUL'u  G.  DcsTOX,  MarUjoro,  Mass.,  I'.S.  A. 

I  am  not  a  veteran  breeder,  and  feel  that  it 
would  .seem  out  of  place  for  me  to  give  the 
readers  of  The  Feathernl  World  anything 
in  the  way  of  suggestion,  so  I  will  just  relate 
a  bit  of  my  experience: — About  six  years  ago 
I  bought  the  place  where  I  now  live,  and  got 
together  a  pen  of  six  mongrel  hens  and  a 
male,  the  first  hens  I  ever  owned,  but  enough 
to  get  a  severe  attack  of  '■  hen  fever."' 

After  reading  some  poultry  papers  I  became 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  my  birds,  and 
determined  to  go  into  thoroughbred  stock.  1 
went  to  the  show,  and,  as  one  bird  looked 
much  like  another,  I  was  some  time  making 
up  my  mind  which  varieties  I  wanted  to  keep. 
At  last  I  decided  on  Light  Brahmas,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Laugshans,  Buff 
Cochins,  and  AVhite  Wyandottes.  From  eggs 
set  I  raised  some  of  each  kind  except  White 
Wyandottes;  they  hatched  poorly,  and  the 
few  hatched  died.  I  had  built  a  00-feet  house 
of  five  pens,  but  as  the  Wyandottes  bad  done 
so  poorly  I  got  enough  Rocks  to  make  up  two 
pens  of  them. 

The  year  following  I  built  a  100-fect  brooder 
house  fitted  up  with  a  hot  water  system  for 
heating.  The  females  which  I  raised  were 
put  into  two  new  houses,  each  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  I  sold  most  of  the 
males  for  broilers  and  roasters.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hatching  season  I  hired  a  man  to 
mate  up  the  best  of  my  flock,  part  of  which 
were  White  Wyandottes,  for  I  had  again  .started 
on  them.  That  fall  I  commenced  my  first 
advertising.  During  the  winter  I  sold  some 
eggs,  l)ut  incubated  the  greater  part  of  them, 
and  raised  the  chicks.  From  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  hens  and  pullets  kept,  I 
gathered  one  month  an  average  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  eggs  a  day.  Now  come-  to 
the  test  between  the  breeds— my  White  Wyan- 
dottes distanced  the  others  in  laying.  That 
was  one  point  scored  by  them :  and  for  mar- 
ket their  extremely  quick  growth,  clean  yellow 
legs  and  yellow  breasts  (which  are  in  demand 
at  Boston  market),  plump  bodies,  white  pin- 
feathers,  made  an  ideal  broiler  and  roaster. 
I  had  bought  a  ditVereut  strain  than  the  first 
lot  obtained,  and  found  them  hardy,  standing 
the  forcing  much  better  than  the  Rocks, 
which  were  close  seconds,  but  which  troubled 
me  from  leg  weakness  even  after  reaching 
four  or  five  pounds  weight. 

To  attempt  to  compare  all  the  difi'erences 
and  show  the  superiority  of  the  Wyandottes, 
would  take  up  more  room  than  our  kind 
editor  could  spare.  Suflice  it  to  say,  the 
Langshan  and  Cochin  "went  to  the  wall"  that 
season.  So  next  winter  found  me  with  only 
three  varieties.  The  par  excellence  of  the 
White  AV\andotte  was  constantly  thrusting 
itself  upon  me.  I  init  two  pens  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  chicks  that  had  only  one 
small  yard  between  them,  and  at  eight  weeks 
they  averaged  a  trifle  over  two  pounds  apiece. 

I  had  a  compliment  paid  me  that  season  that 
I  sent  into  Boston  market  the  best  poultry 
received  from  anyone.  That  was  the  last  sea- 
son of  my  running  anything  but  Wyandottes. 

I  had  shown  some  at  fall  shows,  and  con- 
cluded to  try  Boston.  So,  in  '!1(!  1  eiiieied  four 
binls,  winning  first  cockerel  and  fourth  pullet : 
in  '97  1  showed  both  at  Boston  and  Madison 
Square.  New  Y'ork,  winning  agood  percent:ige 
of  the  prizes,  and  after  having  sold  birds  that 
bad  won  prizes  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
my  trade' increased,  and  eggs  and  stock  sold 
r;ipidly.  , 

\\.  Boston.  "'.)S,  one  of  the  most  sharply  com- 
peted shows  in  America,  I  carried  ofl"  the  lion's 
share  of  the  prizes,  receiving  many  words  of 
commendation  for  the  long  string  shown. 
Business  prevented  my  going  to  New  Y'ork. 

When  asked  now  if  1  have  not  a  selfish 
interest  in  booming  the  AVyandottes,  I  can  con- 
scientiously say,  no — and  why  not!-' 

I  have  proved  them  a  farmer's  fowl,  matur- 
ing at  five  months,  laying  regularly  from  the 
lirst,  hardy,  and  standing  confinement  well. 


In  this  country,  where  a  yellow  breast  is 
insisted  on,  the  poulterer  cannot  do  better; 
and  when  asked  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
brooder  house  to  raise  broilers  and  roasters  in, 
I  say,  no,  not  necessary,  but  far  better.  In  a 
test  with  a  friend  here  in  town,  he  raising  in 
a  small  brooder  outdoors,  I  had  birds  weigh- 
ing five  pounds  strong  when  his  weighed  only 
four  pounds,  and  I  attributed  a  good  share 
of  this  to  conditions,  and  know  that  mine 
would  be  more  tender  because  of  having  less 
run. 

And  lastly  —  as  the  preacher  says — if  the 
fancier  wants  to  exercise  all  the  faculties  and 
experience  he  possesses,  here  is  the  bird  for 
him  to  take  up.  A  club  has  been  organized 
called  the  Eastern  White  Wyandotte  Club, 
and  I  will  take  it  on  myself  to  invite  the 
breeders  of  this  noble  breed  to  show  with  us 
at  Boston  next  winter.  1  will  guarantee  you 
will  have  a  good  time  if  you  can  come,  and 
your  bi^ds  will  receive  the  best  of  care  and 
attention,  if  you  will  send  them. 

Y'ou  might  like  to  know  in  a  general  way 
what  is  demanded  here :— Comb  corrugated, 
set  low  and  conforming  to  head ;  bead  short 
and  broad — a  "shootie  "  head  is  abhorred,  a 
short  full  neck;  short  b:ick  and  tail;  short 
stout  legs;  deep  body,  and  full  breast;  white 
plumage,  and  red  eye.  I  seem  to  have  made 
it  all  short,  but  that  is  the  ideal  bird — compact, 
with  small  bone,  little  of  fat,  and  lots  of 
meat. — Feathered  IVorld,  London. 


SLAUGHTERED. 


WHITE    PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

BELGI.i^X  HAKES. 


.^.U  our  hrecdin^r  stock  81.50  per  head.  Must 
make  room  ft>r  cliieks. 

YOrNG  H.\RES  SI. 75  PER  PAIK. 

HOWLAND  &  WHITNEY, 


4-.'l  I  ■.rein 


Canibridjreport,  ^lass. 


Grow 

^Iore  plentiful  ev- 
ery dav  when  hens 
are  not  molested 
by  lice  and  other 
vermin. 

Pm  Dm  Qm  Powdor 

prevents  this  most 
etfectually,  and  the 
fowls  are  left  unharrassed  hy  these 
annoying  pests,  and  are  free  to  derive 
benefit  from  food  and  rest.  In  con- 
sequence thev  will  reward  their  owner 
by  such  a  plentiful  supply  of  eggs 
that  will  more  than  p.-iv  for  the  cost 
of  the  powder  used.  Saves  the  lives 
of  chickens. 

Pm  Dm  Qm  Powdcr 

is  in  no  way  poisonous.    It  could 
even  be  taken  internally  M  ithout  do- 
ing harm,  and  it  is  non-explosive. 
Sold  by  all  poultry  supply  and  hardware 
dealers,  sjiorting  goods  liouses,  grocers 
and  drugq;ists.     One-pound  boxes  25c.; 
five  pound   basrs,  $1,   of  your  dealer. 
Postage  1  ct.  an  ounce  extra  if  of  us. 

WORCESTER     COMPOUND  CO., 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Mr.  GEO.  H.  NORTHUP, 

The  well  known  Minorca  breeder,  w  riles;  "  Vour 
irronnd  meal  is  very  liest  I  have  ever  received.'' 
Olhers  Siiv  the  same."  I'riee.  lbs.  SI:  or  S2  per  100 
Mis.  a  few  hundred  choice  Pekiu  breeders  at  very 
low  prices  in>w.   Circular  free. 

J.  E.  STEVENSON, 

Colonihiis,  N.  J. 

ORR'S  CLEAR  GRIT. 

Slaiulard  for  .juality.  V*>  lbs.  T.i  cts. 
r>.  EINCOLN  OKK,   Box  1,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y. 


CAPON 

Ga;>e-\Vorm  Kxtractor, 
'ix".  Remit  by  Money- 
Order  or  recistered  letter. 
«.  P.  PILI.rXG&SONS, 
1229  Callowbill  .Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Complete  set,' w-itli  full 
instructions,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  $2..i0.  28  p. 
Capon  Book  free  for  2c. 
stamp.  Poultry  Marker. 
25c.   Roup  Syringe,  10c 

TOOLS 


ises 


KARrvi=  Poultry 
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A  Friendly  Criticism. 

On  page  284  of  this  number  we  print  a  por- 
tion of  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Collini.'- 
wood  of  the  Itural  JVeic- Yorker,  before  the 
New  York  Farmers,  in  which  address  we  tind 
the  opinion  expressed  that  hens  bred  and  fed 
for  egg  production  can  be  made  to  produce 
douljle  thi'  present  number  of  eggs  in  a  year, 
and  pay  a  very  substantial  profit.  Turning 
bacli  to  the  Itural  ycir-Yorker  for  May  21, 
page  33G,  we  find  the  following: 

*'  A  Practical  Hen  Man. 


"  SOME  .SKNSIIU.K  POUI>TKV  FIGUI!F,.S. 

"Our  older  readers  will  remember  the 
accounts  we  have  printed  of  the  little  18-acre 
farm  of  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  Lincoln  Park,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Johnson  makes  a  specialty  of  strawberries, 
hens  and  general  f  l  uit,  with  potatoes  and  hay. 
He  is  one  of  the  men  who  have  made  farming 
pay.  He  started  on  his  little  place  about 
twenty  years  ago,  loaded  down  with  a  heavy 
mortgage,  and  with  little  practice  in  farming. 
The  farm  has  been  paid  for,  several  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  buildings  erected,  and  he 
DOW  has  a  comfortable  nestegg  laid  aside  for 
investment.  Besides  all  this,  the  farm  is  in 
the  best  possible  shape,  capable  at  a  season's 
Bolice  to  produce  the  heaviest  crops.  The 
singular  part  of  it  is  that  most  of  the  crops 
have  been  sold  in  the  wholesale  markets,  as 
Mr.  Johnson  has  not  made  much  effort  to 
establish  a  local  trade. 

"  During  the  strawberry  season,  we  hope  to 
tell  something  about  the  strawberry  crop. 
Just  now  we  want  to  speak  of  the  hens. 
Early  in  February  we  went  to  Mr.  Johnson's 
place  and  found  the  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  hens  averaging  from  sixty  to  seventy  eggs 
per  day.  They  are  mostly  Brown  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas,  and  a  cross  between  the  two 
breeds.  Some  of  the  best  birds  on  the  place 
are  pullets  obtained  from  crossing  a  Black 
Minorca  cockerel  on  Brown  Leghorn  hens. 
These  seem  to  mature  earlier  than  the  Black 
Minorcas,  and  to  lay  larger  eggs  than  Brown 
Leghorn  pullets.  One  singular  thing  about 
Mr.  Johnson's  poultry  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  paid  him  over  §1  profit  per  year  on  an 
average,  of  late  years,  of  only  eighty-five  eggs 
per  hen.  He  gave  us  the  following  statement 
concerning  some  items  of  his  poultry  manage- 
ment: 

No.  of      Cost  of        No.  of 

liens.  feed.  eg^s.  Income. 

1897  200  §149.35  10,713  $382.21 
1896  225  175.76  24,394  486.00 
1895  200  229.00  23,444  496.64 
1894  260  199.40  33,921  660.37 
1893  260  407.43  .32,052  790.28 
1892  325  278.65  35,938  818.20 
1891  350  439.00  40,064  991.93 
"The  income  includes  the  sales  of  poultry 
as  well  as  of  eggs.  The  items  of  cost  for  1893 
and  1894  should  really  be  added  together  and 
averaged,  as  Mr.  Johnson  bought  a  large 
quantity  of  feed  at  one  time,  and  simply  gave 
the  items  of  cash  sales. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Johnson's  hens 
have  not  made  any  such  laying  records  as  are 
claimed  by  some  of  the  fanciers.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  one  year  with  another, 
they  have  paid  a  good  square  profit  of  over  $1 
a  bird.  There  have  been  no  fancy  prices  for 
the  eggs,  as  they  were  all  sold  at  wholesale 
prices  in  Paterson  and  Newark.  It  seems  to 
us  that  these  figures  are  very  encouraging, 
and  far  more  reliable  than  the  figures  quoted 
by  some  of  our  poultrymen  who  claim  to  make 
§3  and  $4  profit  per  hen.  It  will  usually  be 
found,  in  these  cases,'  that  a  good  many  of  the 
^gs  were  sold  at  high  prices  for  breeding 
purposes.  Mr.  .Johnson's  success  with  poultry 
Was  what  induced  us  to  attempt  poultry  keep- 
ing at  Hope  Farm.  In  fact,  our  original  stock 
Of  hens  was  obtained  from  his  place. 

"  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  changed  his  method 
of  feeding  very  greatly  of  late  years,  except 
in  regard  to  the  feeding  of  whole  wheat. 
Formerly  he  believed  that  whole  wheat  was  a 
necessary  part  of  the  hen's  ration,  and  he  fed 
it  even  when  the  prices  went  up  to  a  high 
figure.  He  now  thinks  that,  in  bran  and 
middlings,  he  can  obtain  a  cheap  substitute 
for  the  whole  grain.  The  way  he  puts  it  is 
about  as  follows :  'Whole  wheat  costs  one 
and  a  half  cent  a  pound;  a  mixture  of  bran 
and  middlings  can  be  bought  for  one  cent  a 
pound.  For  that  one  cent  we  obtain  more 
nutriment  than  is  contained  in  the  pound  of 
Whole  wheat  costing  one  and  a  half  cent.' 


This,  I  think,  is  sound  reasoning,  not  only  in 
the  feeding  of  hens,  but  in  feeding  other  live 
stock  as  well.  The  refuse  of  our  grains  laid 
aside  in  preparing  human  food,  often  contains 
the  best  part  of  the  grain,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  need  of  feeding  the  whole  grain 
when  in  refuse  we  obtain  more  nutriment  for 
a  dollar. 

"  Mr.  Johnson  says  tliat  his  poultry  have 
not  been  doing  so  well  of  late  years  as  they  did 
when  on  newer  ground.  He  thinks  that  this 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  yards  have 
not  been  changed  for  many  years,  so  that  the 
upper  soil  is  completely  covered  with  the 
droppings.  He  now  wants  to  scrape  the 
yards  and  cart  out  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
upper  soil  upon  the  cultivated  fields,  and  fill 
in  with  three  or  four  inches  of  light  sand  and 
gravel." 

Since  Mr.  Collingwood  heads  this  article, 
"A  Practical  Poultry  Man,"  and  gives  it  the 
sub-head,  "Some  Sensible  Poultry  Figures," 
we  desire  to  call  his  attention  to  some  special 
points  in  the  article,  and  ask  him  some  ques- 
tions, keeping  in  mind  his  sanguine  statements 
made  to  the  New  York  Farmers  in  the  address 
before  mentioned.  First,  as  to  the  table.  We 
are  puzzled  to  account  for  its  being  upside 
down,  or,  "standing  on  its  head,"  so  to  speak. 
Let  us  turn  that  over  and  see  how  it  reads : 

No.  of        Cost  of  No.  of 

heus.  feed.  eggs.  Income. 

1891  350      $439.00        40,064  $991.93 

1892  325  278.65  35,938  818.20 
1S93        260        407.43        32,052  790.-28 

1894  260  199.40        33,921  660.37 

1895  200  229.00        23,444  496.64 

1896  225  175.76        24,394  486.00 

1897  200  149.35        19,713  382.21 
Now,  we  see  that  this  account  begins  with 

three  hundred  and  fifty  hens  in  1891,  which 
laid  over  forty  thousand  egg«  and  gave  an 
income  of  $991  and  odd  cents,  and  the  table 
shows  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  hens 
and  a  still  greater  decrease  in  number  of  eggs 
per  hen,  and  corresponding  shrinkage  in 
income.  Does  a  declining  or  shrinking  busi- 
ness merit  the  title  Mr.  Collinpvood  gives  his 
article?  Should  we  consider  a  man  a  practical 
poultryman  whose  business  had  shrunk  nearly 
one-half,  and  wjjose  gross  income  from  his 
flocks  declined  from  $2.83  per  head  in  1891  to 
$1.91  per  head  in  1897?  If  the  figures  were 
reversed,  and  Mr.  Johnson  had  built  up  his 
egg  yield,  so  that  his  income  had  steadily 
increased  instead  of  steadily  diminished,  he 
could  fairly  be  considered  a  practical  poultry- 
man;  but  a  business  which  shows  such  a 
remarkable  shrinkage  we  would  hardly  think 
entitled  to  that  designation.  Mr.  Collingwood 
says  he  visited  Mr.  Johnson's  place  in  Febru- 
ary, and  found  the  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  hens  averaging  sixty- to  seventy  eggs  per 
day.  The  larger  figure  is  but  practically 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  egg  yield, 
which  we  would  consider  hardly  satisfactory. 
If  we  wanted  such  a  profit  as  Mr.  Collingwood 
told  the  New  York  Farmers  could  be  made 
from  poultry,  we  would  want  at  least  fifty 
per  cent  egg  yield  in  December  and  January, 
and  at  least  sixty  per  cent  in  February,  and 
would  think  there  was  something  wrong  in 
our  methods  if  we  did  not  obtain  it. 

Mr.  Collingwood  tells  us  that  Mr.  Johnson's 
hens  have  not  made  any  such  laying  records 
as  are  claimed  by  some  of  the  fanciers,  but 
that  one  year  with  another  they  have  paid  a 
good  square  profit  of  over  one  dollar  per  bird. 
In  the  article, "A  Study  of  Profits,"  on  page 
282,  of  this  number,  we  consider  that  questioi;i 
a  little,  and  we  invite  Mr.  C.'s  attention  to  those 
tables,  anil  a  comparison  of  profits.  He  has 
told  us  before  this  in  the  Rural  Nev}  Yorker 
that  Mr.  Johnson's  average  price  per  year  for 
his  eggs  was  25c.  per  dozen(if  we  remember 
aright,  a  fraction  above  25c.)  If  Mr.  C.  will 
examine  those  taljles  he  will  see  that  the  best 
price  claimed  for  any  of  those  accounts  is 
about  25c.  per  dozen ;  hence  Mr.  J.,  though 
selling  his  eggs  at  wholesale  in  Paterson  and 
Newark,  can  make  substantially  as  good  a 
profit  as  we  can  here  in  New  England,  provided 
he  gets  the  egg  yield.  The  point  we  want  to 
consider  is  —  why  be  content  with  an  egg 
yield  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  eggs  per  annum, 
when  by  the  right  care  and  mamigement,  from 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two  hundred 
eggs  can  be  got — in  other  words,  why  be  satis- 
fied with  half  a  loaf  when  one  may  just  as 
easily  have  the  whole  loaf.  No,  that  is  wrong, 
for  to  obtain  the  whole  loaf  one  must  give 


intelligent  care  and  feeding  for  eggs,  while 
the  half-loaf  (or  the  one  dollar  a  year  profit) 
is  obtained  by  the  go-as-you-please,  "don't 
care"  methods  of  the  everyday  farmer. 

We  are  honestly  interested  in  this  question, 
because  we  want  to  know  if  we  are  wrong. 
We  arc  honestly  preaching  "  poultry  for  profit" 
and    honestly  preaching  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  to  two  hundred  eggs  a  year  from 
each  hen.    Are  we  wrong  in  this?   If  so,  we 
want  to  know  it,  because  it  is  furthest  from 
our  purpose  to  preach  false  doctrine.    We  can- 
not by  any  possible  mental  cllort  discover 
wherein  we  are  wrong.    We  have  proved  year 
after  year  that  we  can  make  from  $2.50  to  $3 
a  year  profit  on  every  bird  kept,  and  many 
other  poultry  men  have  proved  the  same  to 
their  complete  satisfaction.  Take,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Wyckofl',  of  Groton,N.  Y.,  who  made 
the  splendid  recorti  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  eggs  per  hen  from  a  total  of  six  hundred 
head  of  fowls.    At  an  average  price  of  25c.  a 
dozen, (and  his  price  was  approximately  that) 
we  have  a  total  of  $4.08  gross  income  for  eggs 
alone.    Allowing  $1.08  each  for  the  food,  we 
have  $3  net  profit.    Surely  Mr.  Collingwood 
does  not  doubt  the  possibility  of  that  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  eggs 
apiece  in  a  year  if  he  meant  what  he  said  in 
his  address  to  the  New  York  Farmers;  and  if 
that  is  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  poultry 
business,  surely  the  $2.50  to  $3  a  year  profit  is 
attainable;  at  least  it  appears  so  to  us.    If  we 
are  self-deceived  will  some  one  kindly  enlighten 
us? 


to  sit  was  to  shut  them  away  from  the  rest  for 
periods  ranging  from  two  to  six  days,  when 
the  broody  desire  left  them. 

As  far  as  the  number  of  eggs  laid  in  the  year 
is  concerned,  the  pen  of  Golden  Wyandottes 
takes  the  lead,  with  3,555  to  its  credit.  The 
Plymouth  Kocks  come  next,  with  3,.360,  and 
the  Leghorns  with  3,225.  The  same  relative 
position  is  retained  when  the  weight  of  the 
egg  is  considered. —  Farmer^s  Advocate. 


An  Egg  Laying  Test  witli  Tliree  Popu- 
lar Breeds. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  writer  heard  the 
statement  made  by  a  gentleiiian  who  spends 
much  of  his  time  traveling  among  the  farmers, 
that  fully  two-thirds  of  farmers'  hens  are 
Plymouth  Rocks  or  their  crosses.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  reason  is  not 
that  some  copy  others,  so  much  as  the  Ply- 
mouth rocks  have  been  found  to  be  best  suited 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  kept  on  the 
farm  ;  or  in  other  words,  they  seem  to  combine 
the  necessary  qualities  of  a  good  general  pur- 
pose fowl,  being,  withal,  hardy  and  good 
mothers.  In  the  matter  of  egg  laying  they 
test  well  beside  at  least  two  other  breeds,  viz. : 
Golden  Wyandottes  and  Brown  Leghorns,  as 
has  been  proved  at  the  Michigan  experiment 
station  with  flocks  of  twenty-five  at  each  of 
the  three  sorts  in  a  twelve  months  test.  The 
conditions  and  results  of  the  experiment  are 
recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  158,  which  has  recently 
been  issued. 

The  experiment  commenced  Jan.  1st,  1897, 
with  twenty  pullets  and  five  yearling  hens 
of  each  of  the  three  breeds  mentioned.  Since 
the  hens  were  of  pure  blood,  a  male  bird  was 
kept  in  each  of  the  pens,  so  that  the  eggs 
would  be  fit  to  set.  These  were  removed  on 
June  18th.  The  hens  were  weighed  when  put 
in,  and  were  found  when  again  weighed  at  the 
end  of  the  yearthat  the  Wyandottes  had  made 
again  per  hen  of  2.63  pounds,  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  2. .37  pounds,  and  the  Leghorns  1.29 
pounds  each.  The  feed  consumed  by  the 
several  pens  was  practically  the  same,  and  con- 
sisted of  corn  meal,  ground  oats,  middlings, 
bran,  table  scraps,  cabbage,  mangolds,  ground 
bone,  wheat,  and  oyster  shells. 

The  number  and  weight  of  eggs  by  months 
is  recorded  in  the  following  table : — 

Wyandottes.  Leghorns.  Ply.  Rocks. 
No.  Wt. 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 


279 
368 
472 
472 
504 
379 


.34.6 
45.9 
58.4 
59.3 
62.4 
57.4 


No. 
205 
230 
424 
458 
454 
407 


Wt. 
23.2 
25.4 
.51.0 
54.5 
53.2 
47.6 


No. 

202 
302 
491 
465 
528 
326 


Wt. 
25.5 
37.2 
62.9 
58.4 
53.0 
41.0 


Total  for  six 
months,  2,474  318.0  2,178  2.54.9  2,214  278.0 

July,  327  42.9  412  .50.8  336  41.5 

August,  293  36.8  318  38.2  ;333  42.2 

September,  190  22.9  191  21.1  240  29.9 

October,  123  14.2  92  9.7  120  13.6 

November,  72  8.1  13  1.3  27  2.7 

December,  76  8.9  21  2.2  90  11.3 

Total  for  six 
months   1,081  133.8  1,047  123.3  1,146  141.2 

Total  for 

year,   3,555  451.8  3,225  322.5  3,360  419.2 

Weight  of  one 

dozeh  eggs,  1.525         1.20  1.496 

The  method  of  treating  the  hens  that  wantetl 


MARKET  REVIEW. 

Eggs  :  —  Receipts  of  eggs  are  increasing, 
but  many  are  more  or  less  heated,  and  some 
are  badly  damaged.  Choice  fresh  western  .sell 
at  14'ai5c;  Michigan  and  Indiana,  1.5'ai6c. 
Fresh  eastern  command  16@18c,  with  nearby 
and  fancy,  19fe20;jobl)ing  prices,  l'a)2c  higher. 
The  stock  in  cold  storage  is  now  127,582  cases. 

Poultry:— The  market  is  quiet,  and  trade 
is  dull.  Choice  fresh  killed  chickens  and 
fowls  bring  good  prices,  but  arrivals  are 
almost  too  small  to  establish  quotations, 
though  sales  of  fresh  fowls  are  readily  made 
atl2®12ic.  Chickens,  eastern  broilers,  17'a20c; 
roasting,  20'S)25c;  iced  fowls  are  steady  at 
10®10.ic;  chickens,  12T()15c.  Green  ducks  and 
geese  are  easier  at  &(S>lle. 

SPRINGBROOK  FARMS 

Bari-e<l  I'lyniDiith  Kocks,   Buff  Legliorus, 
White  Plymouth  Boeks,    Buff  Wyandottes, 
Pekin  Ducks. 
Choice  early  birds  for  fall  shows. 

M.  S.  GARDNER, 

.Jefferson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  New  York. 


PORTABLE 

POULTRY  HOUSES 

$7  Each. 

6Jft.high,4ift.wide,  (Itt. 
long. 


Miss  A.  E.  ISUAM, 

Waverley,  Mass. 


Wit    •  J.  ^WYANDOTTES. 
WhltP  y  LEGHORNS. 
T  T  J  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Although  a  large  number  of  orders  have  been 
booked  for  fall  delivery,  we  are  still  in  position  to  till 
a  few  more.  Write  now  if  you  want  the  best.  No 
better  blood  in  America.  Our  prices  are  right,  our 
birds  are  while. 

MAKION  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Brookliiie,  Mass. 


THE  MODEL  MILL. 

A  Hand  JI^I  for  grinding  Grain, 
Dry  i;ones.,bhells,etc.,fov  Feed- 
ing'Chickens,  etc. 
;5  .Sizes,  Wt.  20,  34  and  63  lbs. 

The  most  Rapid  Grinder, 
the  most  durable  and  the 
Clieapest  Mill  Made. 

If  your  dealer  don't  keep  it. 
Address  Tlie  C.  S.  Bell  Co., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


BARGAINS  IN  BREEDING  STOCK. 

The  Riverview  Poultry  Yards,  T.  H.  Campbell, 
Prop..  Laurel  St.,  Ellsworth,  Maine,  will  sell  for  the 
next  30  days  the  following  breeding  stock :  Barred, 
White, and  Buff  Plymfluth  Rocks:  Golden,  White, and 
Silver  Wyandottes:  Brown,  White,  and  Buff"  Leg- 
horns; SilVer  Spaugled  Hamburgs,  Light  Brahmas, 
While  Wonders,  White  Sherwoods,  Black  Minorcas; 
and  chicks  of  the  above  different  breeds  will  be  sold 
cheap,  riie  above  stock  are  as  line  as  can  be  found. 
Anyone  wishing  to  buy  should  correspond  with  me. 

Ijggs  reduced  to  75  cts.  per  sitting. 

T.  H.  CAMPBELF.,  Box  221,  Ellsworth,  Me. 

MINORCAS 

Black:  and  White. 

I  can  f  urnisli  eggs  or  stock  of  both  the  above  vari- 
eties from  my  prize  winning  pens.  . 

.J.  W.  OOUD,  Turin,  Tf.  Y. 


CLEANED  AND  FILLED 
in  a  Minute. 

The  lalest,  cheapest  and  best. 
Seetheuanie.  Juslwhatyou 
want.  Any  poultry  supply 
dealer  — or  direct  from 

ATSATT  BROS., 
Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


j  Sanitary 

l^'iiPoiiKry 
[  PrinkinjT 


if-jif'.  


DO  YOU  WANT  LAYERS? 

COX'S  THOROUGHBRED 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks 

Are  good  as  the  best.   Some  Rood  two  year  old 
breeding  hens  for  sale  at  S2  each. 
Eggs,  $2  per  13 ;  $5  per  o9. 

H.  F.  COX,  Sabbath  Rest,  Pa. 


THE  CROWN  lor  cutting  green 

bones.  For  theponltryman.  Bestin  the  world. 
Lowet^t  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testl- 
oiozualB.    Wilson  Bro£».9  EAi^TON?  2 Am 
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F  AR  VI-  POULTRY 


August  :S 


PAEM-POUXiTRY 

PRACTICAL  EXPERIMENT  CLUB. 

//.  i/,U  de/'artiiienl  all  pubHiluil  vuiller pertaining  to 
(A«r  EsiKi  LiMftt  Club  ami  ili  vork  vil  .appear.  We 
uani  fery  memhur  to  fee  i  perfectly  /ree  to  ask  qvet- 
an'i  male  tuijgfiliunt.  Uitcwuiorn  of  topicnuij- 
■j-  ^if.d  lo  members  ty  their  own  record  theett  ate 
ttpecially  desired,  ,  ^^^^ 


.  Parental  Influences. 

Ilow  I'ar  IJocH  Male  or  Female  Par«-iit 
lullueucv  I'roKeuyV' 

One  of  our  meinbern  writes:  "There  i«  a 
mutter  I  liave  not  Mt-eii  iliKcuMKcd  In  your 
pitptT  —  that  it  the  ■iijeeiul  influence  of  the 
mule  oi  ft-mule  over  |»ro(,'tn\ .  Wright  stays, 
'the  male  affects  the  progeny  from  the  skin 
outvvurdH  —  hence  we  munt  look  to  the  female 
for  iiize,  anil  also  for  laying  capacity,'  etc.  If 
thin  in  correct  it  Is  not  material  in  breeding 
for  layers  that  we  should  trouble  uun-h  aljout 
the  mall;  being  from  a  good  laying  strain,  etc. 
—  or  that  we  should  mind  size.'' 

In  our  copy  of  '•  Wright's  Practical  Poultry 
Keeper"  we  lind  the  following:  — 

Long  experience  has  ascertained  that  the 
uiale  bird  has  most  influeiirc  upon  the  rolor 
of  thi;  progeny,  ami  also  upon  the  comb,  and 
what  may  be  culleil  the  '  fancy  points'  of  any 
breed  generally;  whilst  the  form,  size,  and 
Useful  qualities  are  principally  derived  from 
the  hen.  Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
desirable  lo  secure  absolutely  perfect  birds  in 
all  ri'siiecls  of  both  sexes  if  possible;  but  alas, 
every  auniteur  knows  too  well  llie  scarcity  of 
such,  and  tlie  above  fact  therefore  becomes  of 
great  im|>ort!ince  in  selecting  a  breeding  pen. 
For  instance,  a  cock  may  have  been  hatched 
late  in  the  year,  and  therefore  be  decidedly 
uniler  the  proper  standard  in  point  of  size, 
anil  inferior  for  a  show  pen;  but  if  his  color, 
plumage,  comb,  and  other  points— whatever 
they  may  be  —  are  perfect,  and  he  be  active 
and  lively,  he  may  make  a  first  class  bird  for 
breeding  when  mated  with  good  hens.  A 
ben,  again,  if  of  large  size  and  good  shape,  is 
not  to  be  hastily  condemned  for  a  faulty 
feather  or  two,  or  even  for  a  defective  comb. 
If  not  too  glaringly  apparent-  though  the  last 
fault  is  a  serious  one  in  either  sex ;  but  a  very 
bad  colored  or  faulty  combed  cock,  however 
excellent  in  point  of  size,  or  a  very  small  or 
ift-sliapcd  lii'M,  however  extpiisite  in  regard  to 
color,  will  invariably  produce  chickens  of  very 
indifferent  oriler. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  with  regard  to 
the  crossing  of  a  breed  that  the  cockerels  in 
the  progeny  will  more  or  less  resemble  the 
father,  whilst  the  pullets  follow  the  mother. 
A  knowledge  of  this  fai  t  will  save  much  time 
in  '  breeding  back  '  to  the  original  strain,  and 
much  disappointment  in  the  etfcct  of  the 
cro.ss.  For  instance,  if  it  be  desired  to 
ini-rease  size,  a  cross  with  a  hen  of  foreign 
breed  should  be  employed,  and  the  same  if  it 
be  sought  to  introduce  a  more  |>romineiit 
breast  or  any  other  i)cculiarity  of  shape;  but 
if  it  is  the  plumage  which  is  to  be  modified,  it 
is  the  mtilf  bird  who  should  l)e  thrown  in. 
In  breeding  the  cross  out  again,  or  in  retafn- 
ing  any  new  characteristic,  so  aslo  form  fresh 
variety,  the  same  rule  must  be  kept  in  mind.'' 

I.  K.  Fetch,  in  "Poultry  Culture,"  says: 
"  Experience  teachers  that  the  sire,  in  his  line, 
has  greater  inthicncc  in  determining  the  color 
and  form  of  structure  than  the  dan)s. 

'•  The  fact  that  chickens  generally  favor  the 
grandsiri'  makes  It  all-iniporlant  that  the  male 
line  should  not  be  broken,  and  that  the  sire 
should  be  typical  in  symmetry  and  color." 

All  authorities  agree  Unit  like  should  pro- 
duce like,''  and  that  both  parentis  should  be 
of  the  best.  It  is  also  conceded  lhat  a  variety 
of  causes,  such  as  kind  of  food,  climate  and 
management,  :ill  have  in  some  degree  an 
influence  in  the  development  of  the  chick. 

We  do  not  interpret  Mr.  Wright  as  has  our 
correspondent.  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  made  as  to  just 
where  the  influence  of  the  male  parent  leaves 
otVand  that  of  the  female  liegins.  It  is  gener- 
ally lielievcd  lhat  the  female  jiarent  influences 
the  size  of  the  otl'spring,  and  that  the  male 
controls  to  a  certain  degree  the  color  and 
symmetry.  This  of  course  applies  to  stock 
which  is  thoroughbred,  in  which  the  male  has 
a  long  line  of  ancestors  uniform  alike  in  color 
and  symmetry.  The  progeny  of  a  mongrel 
cock  vary  nuieli  in  these  point.s,  and  in  some 


eases  bear  no  rebeinblauce  whatever  to  the 
hire.  Uniformity  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  is 
only  to  be  obtained  in  thoroughbred  stock. 

According  to  known  effect  of  heredity  the 
faults  as  well  as  good  point*  of  parent  stock 
have  the  tendency  to  become  intensified  in  the 
offspring.  Two  parents  having  faults  alike 
would  then,  naturally,  proiluce  young  with 
those  faults  magnified.  So  also,  if  the  parents 
are  alike  in  good  points,  the  young  should 
inherit  tbem.  This  being  true,  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  cock  should  come  of  good 
laying  stock,  as  well  as  the  hen,  if  we  are  to 
reproduce  from  them  pullets  that  are  to  be 
good  layers. 

The  male  bird  is  the  top  h'tlj  of  the  flock, 
and  should  be  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  po.s- 
sible  for  us  to  have  him.  In  breeiling  for  egg 
producers  or  for  fancy  stock  we  should  adhere 
to  this  rule :  Have  the  male  parent  combine  as 
far  as  is  possible  all  the  desirable  qualities  we 
wish  to  have  perpetuated  in  the  progeny,  and 
be  sure  that  he  comes  of  stock  that  has  proved 
its  capability  to  transmit  those  qualities. 

We  believe  that  a  cock  out  of  stock  bred  for 
laying  mated  to  hens  of  inferior  ([uality,  will 
produce  more  chicks  that  will  become  good 
layers  than  will  an  inferior  cock  mated  with 
hens  that  are  extra  good  layers.  It  is  of 
course  best  to  have  both  jiarenls  combine  the 
gooil  qualities ;  in  fact,  if  we  would  have  our 
prospective  pullets  as  good  or  better  layers 
than  their  dams,  we  must  make  sure  that  the 
male  and  female  progenitors  are  both  from 
stock  noted  for  its  laying  <iualilies.  Some- 
thing is  of  course  lost  in  the  transmission, 
therefore,  hereditary  tendencies  have  a  limit 
to  their  transmitability ;  albeit,  we  are  not 
:iware  just  what  the  limit  in  either  direction 
may  be. 

It  must  be  liorne  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
tendency  that  is  transmitted,  and  that  the 
breeder  must  do  his  part  and  see  that  to  the 
Ijestof  his  ability,  he  develop  that  predisposi- 
tion. The  parent  stock  properly  mated,  much 
has  been  done,  but  it  does  not  end  here.  It  is 
not  all  in  the  egg.  The  egg  must  be  incubated 
under  proper  conditions,  the  chick  should 
arrive  on  time,  and  should  come  into  this 
world  strong  and  active.  This  chick  will  be 
what  you  make  it,  barring  some  hereditary 
tendencies  over  which  you  have  no  control. 
If  you  are  to  get  the  l)est  out  of  the  chick  it 
must  have  a  good  start,  and  once  st;irted, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  by  the  way. 

Food,  management,  and  other  conditions 
must  be  all  so  conducted  as  to  keep  that  chick 
in  the  best  possible  physical  vigor;  this  done 
as  it  should  be,  hereditary  influences  will  take 
care  of  themselves  —  you  have  done  your  best 
to  bring  out  all  that  is  good. 

ruforlunately,  it  is  an  established  fact  that 
faults  are  more  readily  transmitted  to  otl'spring 
than  are  good  qualities.  Knowing  this,  we 
should  have  a  care  how  we  use  inferior  stock 
in  breeding,  lest  we  indelibly  stanip  the  otl'- 
spring with  some  fault  whiib  may  not  lie 
easily  eradicated. 

Personally  our  experience  does  not  bear  out 
the  assertion  that  the  male  parent  controls  the 
color  and  shape  of  otl'spring.  In  breeding 
Burt' Cochins  we  have  noticed  that  a  hen  with 
a  few  black  lacings  in  hackle  would  almost 
invariably  throw  chicks  with  black  in  hackle, 
and  cushion  feathers.  In  eases  where  the  hen 
had  scarcely  more  than  one  or  two  noticeable 
black  ticks  in  hackle  feathers,  and  the  cock 
was  almost  faultlessly  bull',  the  chicks  came 
with  not  a  few  feathers  laced  with  black. 
Once  we  bred  from  a  Brahma-shaped,  pea 
comlied.  Cochin  hen,  (she  was  a  fine  layer), 
and  her  descendants  have  always  produced 
one  or  more  Brahma  shaped,  pea  combed 
chicks.  A  white  mongrel  hen,  crossed  with  a 
good  Bull"  Cochin  cockerel,  threw  chicks  all 
Cochin  in  shape;  the  pullets  could  .scarcely  lie 
told  from  straight  Cochins,  and  were  deep 
but)" to  the  skin;  the  cock-^rels  were  all  white, 
had  combs  and  clean  legs  like  the  mother. 
The  pullets  were  mated  up  with  a  good  BnlV 
(  oehin 'cock,  and  their  [uillets  could  not  be 
told  from  straight  Cochins;  the  cockerels  from 
this  mating  came  with  some  white  fe:ithers, 
but  were,  in  the  main  features.  Cochin. 

A  White  Wyandotte  hen  with  a  few  black 
ticks  in  tail  gave  us  chicks  exact  shape  of  her- 
self, (unlike  male  parent),  and  some  had  quite 
a  little  black  in  wing  and  tail  feathers.  In 
this  case  the  male  parent  was  a  typical  Wyan- 
dotte, and  out  of  well  tired  stoi-k. 

We  ure  well  aware  that  <•  Que  swallow  doeiv 


not  make  a  summer,"  and  we  are  not  setting 
up  this  experience  of  ours  as  against  the 
teachings  of  observing  and  experienced  men. 
We  do  not  know  just  how  far  the  progeny  is 
affected  by  either  parent;  nor  do  we  believe 
lhat  anyone  else  does.  According  to  the 
natural  order  of  things,  this  parental  influence 
probably  varies  with  the  physical  vigor  and 
hereditary  predisposition  of  each  individual 
parent.  It  will  not  do  lo  bank  too  heavily  on 
just  what  either  parent  has  the  power  to 
transmit  to  his  or  her  offspring.  The  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  combine  all  the  gooti 
points  we  can  in  both  parents,  and  to  refuse 
to  breed  from  birds  whose  faults  are  obviously 
similar.  It  is  not  necessary  to  throw  a  bird 
out  of  the  breeding  pen  because  of  some 
simple  fault,  l)ut  it  is  wise  to  be  sure  that  the 
mate  of  that  bird  does  not  have  a  similar 
fault  lest  the  progeny  have  the  same  fault  in 
magnified  proportions.  Combine  good  with 
good  to  produce  good  or  better.  Mate  good 
with  indifferent  only  when  you  believe  that 
you  can  better  a  fault.  Never  mate  indifl'erent 
with  indifferent  unless  you  wish  the  result  to 
be  bad. 

Good  Hatches  in  Illinois. 

Wlial   Has   Keen  I>oiie  on  a  Heavy  Corn 
ICiil  ion. 

I'  lillowing  is  the  season's  hatching  record  of 
one  of  our  Illinois  mend^ers: 

No.  No. 

DalcScl.      No.  Hen.   Kiml  E;;(fs.      Kjrgs.  flilcks. 


February  3, 

1 

(.;  rade 

13 

10 

February  4, 

2 

B.  P.  Kock 

13 

13 

February  2.^, 

3 

B.  P.  Kock 

13* 

5 

.March  3^ 

4 

B.  P.  Kock 

13 

9 

-March  7, 

.') 

B.  P.  Kock 

13 

9 

March  8, 

ti 

B.  P.  Kock 

14 

11 

March  !>, 

7 

B.  P.  Kock 

13 

12 

March  9, 

Grade 

14 

11 

Mardi  12, 

9 

Grade 

13 

10 

March  14, 

10 

Grade 

13 

10 

March  10, 

11 

B.  P.  Rock 

13 

12 

.March  2n, 

12 

B.  P.  Kock 

14 

11 

March  20, 

13 

Grade 

14 

10 

March  20, 

14 

(i  rade 

13 

10 

March  22, 

l.j 

(irade 

14 

12 

March  2", 

IG 

B.  P.  Rock 

13 

13 

March  2S, 

17 

Purchased 

14 

9 

March  28, 

18 

Purchased 

13 

■  - 

March  29, 

19 

Grade 

l.i 

13 

March  29, 

20 

Grade 

1.5 

13 

March  30, 

21 

Grade 

1.5 

10 

March  30, 

22 

(irade 

15 

13 

April  4, 

23 

B.  P.  Rock 

1.5 

14 

April  7, 

24 

B.  P.  Kock 

1.5 

14 

April  10, 

2.-1 

B.  P.  Kock 

15 

12 

April  11. 

20 

Grade 

15 

13 

April  13, 

27 

(irade 

15t 

1 

April  13, 

28 

Grade 

10 

12 

.Vpril  1."), 

29 

Purchased 

15 

8 

April  19, 

30 

B.  P.  Kock 

15 

11 

April  19, 

31 

B.  P.  Kock 

15 

15 

April  20, 

32 

Grade 

15 

12 

April  21, 

(irade 

lot 

5 

.\pril23. 

34 

(irade 

16 

13 

.Vpril  27, 

3.J 

B.  P.  Kock 

15 

14 

April  27. 

3G 

(irade. 

15 

11 

.Vpril  2,S, 

37 

(irade 

16 

9 

.Vpril  29, 

;18 

Grade 

16 

10 

April  29, 

39 

Grade 

15 

9 

May  G, 

40 

(irade 

16 

15 

May  ti, 

41 

(irade 

16 

12 

May  li, 

42 

B.  P.  Kock 

16 

11 

May  0, 

43 

B.  P.  Rock 

14 

9 

May  8, 

44 

(irade  ■ 

15 

12 

May  9, 

4;j 

Grade 

15 

13 

Jlay  13, 

4G 

(irade 

IG 

10 

May  1.^), 

47 

B.  P.  Kock 

16 

12 

May  IG, 

4,s 

Grade 

16 

10 

May  20, 

49 

(i  rade 

15 

10 

May  21. 

.50 

Grade 

16 

15 

May  2.-., 

.-)l 

Grade 

15 

15 

May  2."), 

.■)2 

(irade 

15 

9 

May  2."). 

.->3 

B.  P.  Rock 

16 

10 

May  3(1. 

:a 

(irade 

16 

16 

May  30. 

.'i.-i 

(irade 

16 

10 

May  :W. 

."iti 

(irade  • 

16 

14 

yhi\  31, 

."17 

(irade 

16 

12 

Total; 

840 

647 

•  Ktrgs  stale,  t  Heu  sick. 

Approximately  this  is  averaging  eleven 
chicks  for  each  sitting  of  fourteen  eggs,  and  is 
good  hatching. 

-V  veteran  henuian.  who  always  keeps  strict 
account  of  everything,  told  us  that  out  of  over 
two  hundred  hens  set  his  average  was  but  five 
chicks  to  the  sitting  of  thirteen  eggs,  and  he 
considered  that  getting  good  results. 


The  two  hens  mentioned  in  above  report  as 
Ijeing  sick  had  a  bad  diarrha-a,  but  were  able 
to  sit  out  the  hatch,  although  they  did  no; 
rear  their  chicks.  These  hens  were  all  set  in 
one  house.  House  10  x  10  feet,  with  shed  roof, 
with  small  yard  to  north  of  house.  Ileus  had 
fresh  water,  corn,  shell  and  grit  constantly 
before  them,  and  had  a  dust  bath  in  house. 

The  B.  P.  Kock  eggs  were  all  from  the 
record  pen,  good  straight  stock.  The  grade 
eggs  were  from  hens  whose  blood  is  mainly 
Plymouth  Kock  mated  with  B.  P.  Kock  cock- 
erels. The  purchased  eggs  were,  we  jiresume, 
also  Plymouth  Rock,  although  the  record  does 
not  so  state. 

Following  is  a  letter  which  came  with  the 
record : — 

"  I  notice  in  F.-P.  Experiment  Clulj  reports 
in  .July  1st  issue,  you  quote  from  my  report  as 
to  the  progeny  of  four  hens,  and  also  my 
remarks  on  the  corn  question.  I  had  reference 
more  particularly  to  the  remainder  of  my 
flock,  including  the  young  chicks,  in  my 
remarks  about  feeding.  The  hens  in  the 
record  pen  often  received  little  extras  when 
there  was  not  enough  to  go  around.  I  have 
not  kept  a  strictly  accurate  report  of  the  larger 
flock,  because  I  have  been  selling  and  killing 
some  every  little  while. 

"I  began  the  year  .January  1st  with  the 
following  stock  : — five  Burred  I'ly mouth  Itock 
cockerels,  five  Barred  Plymouth  Kock  hens, 
one  hundred  grade  P.  K.  hens,  forty  July 
chicks,  and  thirty-two  capons.  I  sold  capons, 
surplus  cockerels  (from  among  late  chicks), 
and  hens  uutil  by  March  1st  my  stock  was 
reduced  to  about  seventy  grade  hens,  and  has 
since  been  reduced  still  lower  to  about  forty- 
five  at  present  time. 

"My  feed  bills  since  January  1st  are  as 
follows:  —  2925  pounds  ground  or  cracked 
corn,  at  65  to  SO  cents  per  100;  000  pounds 
bran,  at  SO  cents  per  100;  100  pounds  fine 
shorts,  at  85  cents  per  100;  12  bushels  shelled 
corn,  at  25  to  30  cents  per  bushel;  12  bushels 
oats,  at  17  to  30  cents  per  bushel;  three-fifths 
bushel  millet  seed,  at  30  cents;  100  pounds 
wheat  screenings,  at  50  cents;  75  pounds 
rolled  oats,  at  $1.()5;  10  j'ounds  broken  rice, 
at  oo  cents. 

"  I  also  had  9  Pekin  ducks  for  breeders,  and 
hatched  129  ducklings;  have  about  60  on  hand 
now.  They  are  fed  ground  corn  and  bran, 
and  probably  have  eaten  one-fifth  of  the 
amount  purchased.  The  feed  was  not  kept 
separate,  so  I  cannot  tell  exactly.  I  also 
purchased  about  25  pounds  beef  scraps,  25 
pounds  granulated  bone,  and  ten  pounds  con- 
centrated meal.  Xearly  all  the  bone  was  fed 
to  the  ducks;  the  meal  and  beef  scraps  went 
into  the  mash  for  chicks  and  hens.  I  keep 
oyster  shell  and  grit  always  by  them. 

"  My  grade  hens  have  the  run  of  a  two-acrO' 
patch,  part  of  which  is  in  clover.  They  have 
house  12  X  16  feet,  with  four  4-Iight  windows 
on  south  side,  and  scratching  shed  10  x  14 
feet.  Egg  record  : — January  197  eggs,  Febru- 
ary 360,  March  687,  April  472,  May  296,  June 
347, —  besides  hatching  my  chicks  and  duck- 
lings. Thirteen  of  these  hens  were  set  on 
duck  eggs,  and  fifty-seven  on  hen  eggs.  (See' 
record ) . 

"  You  can  see  l)y  amount  of  different  kinds 
of  food  purchased,  that  after  giving  my  recorU 
hens  the  best  there  remained  very  little  but 
corn  and  bran  for  the  others.  Xo  oats  were 
bought  between  March  22d  and  July  5th,  and 
there  were  no  table  scraps  to  help  out.  Mo.<t 
of  the  hens  were  March  and  April  hatched 
pullets,  possibly  a  dozen  yearlings,  and  as 
many  later  hatched  pullets;  but  they  have 
neither  been  bred  nor  fed  for  laying. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  L." 

All  things  considered,  Mrs.  L.  has  done  well 
with  her  flock,  especially  in  rcgai  d  to  hatches. 
The  egg  record  would  probably  have  been 
much  better  had  the  food  ration  contained 
less  corn ,  and  more  wheat.  We  cannot  help 
wondering  why,  with  wheat  screenings  at 
only  fifty  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  more  of 
them  were  not  fed. 

•  ,  * 

Ventilation. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  there 
should  be  some  means  of  throughly  ventilating 
the  poultry  house  daily?  I  thought  that  yon 
did  not  believe  in  ventilators  in  a  poultry 
house."    So  writes  one  of  our  correspondents. 

Xo,  we  do  not  believe  in  ventilators;  we  think 
them  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  More  sicknesa 
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results  from  so-called  ventilators  than  almost 
any  other  cause.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  a  ventilator  that  ventilates— properly. 
You  get  your  patent  ventilator  iu  and  adjust 
it  as  you  think  it  should  be,  then  while  you 
are  comfortably  dozing  in  your  warm  bed 
a  sudden  freeze  or  storm  comes  up,  and  poor 
biddy,  unable  to  readjust  that  ventilator,  has 
to  get  chilled  or  takes  the  roup  by  being  forced 
to  roost  iu  a  draft. 

Then  again,  a  house  with  one  or  more  of 
these  so-called  ventilators  is  seldom  warm  in 
winter  unless  you  use  artificial  heat,  and  that 
Is  a  bad  thing,  too.  Our  experience  is  decid- 
edly against  the  use  of  ventilators. 

What  do  we  mean  by  ventilating?  Airing 
the  house  thoroughly  once  a  day  in  winter  and 
all  day  in  summer,— all  night,  too,  when  the 
weather  is  hot.  Never  build  a  house  without 
windows  that  can  be  opened.  If  it  is  a  close 
front  house  have  doors  in  the  front  of  each 
pen  that  can  be  open  at  will  to  let  in  fresh 
air  from  the  outside.  Build  the  house  as 
tight  as  you  can  make  it;  there  never  was  a 
poultry  house  yet  that  was  built  so  tightly 
that  some  air  could  not  get  in  through  crevices 
about  the  doors  anil  windows,  so  you  need  not 
be  afraid  of  making  it  too  tight. 

Keep  the  house  cleaji  and  you  will  not  be 
troubled  with  bad  odors.  In  summer  time 
run  the  house  wide  open  iu  hot  weather,  and 
close  up  only  partially  ou  cold  nights.  When 
the  cool  fall  weather  comes  close  up  the  house 
just  before  sundown  to  give  it  a  chance  to 
stay  warm  ;dl  night.  In  winter  weather  on 
every  pleasant  day  throw  the  house  wide  open 
while  the  fowls  are  getting  the  noon  feed,  and 
close  up  again  before  the  fowls  are  done 
scratching.  Should  it  be  cold  use  judgment 
about  the  time  taken  for  airing,  and  do  not 
allow  the  house  to  get  freezing  cold  inside. 

If  the  weather  is  very  stormy  you  will  not 
have  to  open  things  up  in  order  to  get  iu  f  I'esh 
air;  enough  will  blow  in  through  the  crevices, 
and  through  the  door  when  you  enter  and 
leave.  There  are  very  few  days  in  winter 
that  the  house  cannot  be  aired  off  for  a  few 
minutes.  If  the  house  is  a  scratching  shed 
house  the  roosting  room  will  need  airing, 
either  by  opening  the  windows  or  by  opening 
the  door  into  the  scratching  shed.  Houses 
aired  in  this  way  will  not  become  damp  from 
the  condensation  of  fowls'  breath  on  the  wall, 
and  if  kept  clean  will  not  have  any  foul  odors. 
You  would  not  think  of  letting  your  bedroom 
go  without  airing,  and  your  fowl  house  is  a  big 
bedroom  that  needs  airing  fully  as  much  as 
your  own. 

*  *  * 

Meat  Meal  vs.  Leg  Weakness  in  Ducks. 

"  My  neighbor  and  myself  made  an  acci- 
dental experiment  with  young  ducks  this 
spring.  We  hatched  some  ducks  on  shares, 
each  taking  his  share  to  rear  for  himself.  We 
intended  to  feed  about  the  same,  but  through 
some  misunderstanding  my  neighbor  failed  to 
feed  any  meat  meal  in  his  mash,  while  my  ducks 
had  meat  meal  in  their  feed  from  the  start. 

"When  th»  ducks  were  about  two  weeUs 
old  we  were  comparing  notes,  and  found  that 
his  ducks  did  not  average  above  four  ounces 
each  in  weight,  while  mine  weighed  seven 
ounces.  His  ducks  were  very  weak  on  their 
legs,  and  could  hardly  stand  up,  while  mine 
were  strong  iu  every  way,  with  large  strong 
legs  which  had  no  trouble  in  supporting  them. 

"We  soon  decided  that  the  cause  of  his 
trouble  was  lack  of  animal  food,  and  he  began 
feeding  meat  meal  that  day.  His  ducks  have 
improved  steadily  since,  and  are  now  nearly 
as  strong  on  their  legs  as  mine  are,  although 
they  do  not  come  up  to  mine  in  weight  by 
several  ounces. 

"  I  think  that  this  proves  that  in  our  case 
at  least  leg  weakness  was  due  to  lack  of 
animal  food.  W  M 

*  *  * 

Popularity  of  Varieties  as  Club  Sees  It. 

Perhaps  the  Experiment  Club  can  throw  a 
little  light  on  the  question  raised  as  to  the 
popularity  of  certain  varieties,— certainly  we 
can  so  far  as  our  club  is  concerned,  and  we 
believe  that  the  club  members,  represent  very 
tairly  the  poultry  fraternity  at  large. 

While  all  the  pens  mentioned  below  are  not 
BOW  being  reported,  they  have  all  been  entered 
in  the  club  list  for  six  months. 

Barred  Plymouth  pLOcks  are  first  in  favor. 
86pensbeing  represented.  White  Wyandottes 
hold  the  second  place,  with  SI  pens.  Mixed 
Tarleties  conje  third,  with  63  pens;  S,  C, 


Bi-own  Leghorns,  33  pens;  While  Plymouth 
Ivocks,  27  pens;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  21 
pens;  crosses,  20  pens;  Light  Brahmas,  l(i 
pens;  Minorcas,  15  pens ;  mongrels,  11  pens; 
Langshans,  10  pens;  Silver  Wyandottes,  'J 
pens;  Buff  Leghorns,  0  pens;  li.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  grades,  each  -1  pens;  Buff"  P. 
Rocks,  Buff  Wyandottes  and  Bull"  Cochins, 
each  3  pens;  K.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Cochins,  White  Wonders,  and  Cornish  Indian 
Games,  each  2  pens.  The  following  named 
varieties  are  represented  by  one  pen  each: 
Black  Leghorns,  Dominique  Leghorns,  Ilou- 
dans,  Anconas,  Andalusians,  W.  F.  Black 
Spanish,  Golden  Wyandottes,  and  Dark 
Brahmas. 

*  .  * 

* 

Startinc  in  tho  Poultry  Business. 

Editor  E.Kpcrimcnt  Club:  — I  enclose  my 
report  for  June.  This  will  be  the  last  report 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  for  them  as  they  were 
sold  some  time  ago.  We  are  going  to  keep 
nothing  but  thoroughbred  poultry.  We  have 
SO  or  90  hens  in  two  other  pens,  whose  record 
I  could  keep  if  you  desire  it.  They  are  in  two 
separate  pens,  but  all  have  free  range  together. 
If  you  want  the  record  which  they  make,  we 
have  it  from  July  1st.  We  are  not  in  very 
good  shape  now  to  make  the  reports  what 
the)'  should  be,  as  this  is  our  first  year  iu  the 
poultry  business. 

We  have  about  900  chicks  on  hand  now,  and 
have  sold  about  150  broilers.  We  are  planning 
to  winter  500  pullets  and  100  hens,  and  as 
there  are  no  ]ioultry  houses  ou  the  place  we 
will  have  to  build  soon. 

Have  about  decided  to  build  a  scratching 
shed  house  220  x  15,  keeping  the  fowls  in  lots 
of  fifty  hens  each.  We  kept  two  pens  this 
way  last  winter,  and  they  gave  good  results. 
In  breeding  we  kept  three  one  year  old  cocks 
with  fifty  one  year  old  hens,  and  had  quite 
good  hatches,  we  think.  Our  hatches  were  as 
follows:  — 

March  10th,  3S0  eggs  from  farmers,  hatched 
100  chicks. 

March  17th,  400  eggs  from  farmers,  hatcheJ 
175  chicks. 

March  31st,  400  own  eggs  (300  fertile), 
hatched  130  chicks. 

April  lUh,350  own  eggs,  hatched 205 chicks. 

April  23d,  350  own  eggs,  hatched  230  chicks. 

May  3d,  350  own  eggs,  hatched  220  chicks. 

Total,  1060  chicks  from  2230  eggs.  We 
also  set  one  hundred  of  our  eggs  for  a  neighbor 
and  got  eighty  chicks. 

When  we  get  iu  our  new  house  we  shall  lie 
able  to  give  some  time  to  experimenting  in 
breeding  and  feeding.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not do  more  to  help  the  Experiment  Club 
now,  because  it  is  a  great  help  to  me,  and  it 
should  have  the  support  of  all  poultrymen. 

After  getting  all  the  chicks  we  wanted  for 
ourselves  we  hatched  about  six  hundred  for 
other  people  around  here.  They  furnished 
the  eggs  and  paid  us  for  ours  when  we  used 
them,  and  gave  us  five  cents  apiece  for  the 
chicks  when  two  days  old. 

Our  total  outlay  for  buildings,  brooders, 
incubators,  etc.,  is  $247.  We  have  two  300- 
egg  and  one  100-egg  Prairie  State  incubators, 
ten  home  made  brooders  that  work  well.  We 
have  not  lost  over  one  hundred  chicks  this 
season.  Our  inculiator  house  is  16  feet  square 
with  basement;  the  upper  part  is  used  for 
sleeping  room  and  office,  as  there  is  no  house 
on  the  place.    I  stay  here  nights. 

Do  you  think  that  this  is  a  very  big  outlay 
for  the  plant  we  have? 

Do  you  think  that  our  success  so  far  woukl 
warrant  our  going  on  and  building  the  houses 
needed,  etc.? 

The  reason  I  ask  these  questions  is  this: 
My  brother  is  in  piirtnership  with  me;  he 
does  not  stay  here  or  have  .anything  to  do 
with  the  management,  except  that  he  furnishes 
half  of  the  money,  and  more  if  needed.  I 
work  here  and  draw  my  wages  the  same  as  if 
I  were  working  for  some  one  else.  Now  I  do 
not  want  to  put  any  more  of  his  money  in  here 
and  lose  it.  If  it  was  all  my  own  I  would  not 
hesitate  a  minute,  as  I  am  just  as  sure  of  suc- 
cess as  I  am  of  anything. 

I  write  this  to  you  as  I  wish  the  advice  of 
some  one  who  has  had  e.\perience.  We  are 
only  nine  miles  from  the  city  of  Biughamton, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  50,000.  We 
are  getting  is  cents  a  pound  for  dressed 
chickens  in  Binghamton  now.  Feed  is  much 
higher  than  usual  just  now,  but  will  probably 
be  cheaper  soon, 


Corn  meal  costs  So  cents  per  100  pounds; 
wheat  bran  and  middlings  each  90  cents  per 
100  pounds;  meat  meal  $2  per  100  pounds; 
wheat  85  cents  per  bushel ;  buckwheat50 cents 
I)cr  bushel ;  oats  34  cents  per  bushel.  Lumber 
is  from  §5  to  $7  chcai)er  per  thousand  here 
than  as  given  in  the  lumber  schedule  in  Kakm- 
PouLTUY  for  Jime  15th.  L.  H.  LisB. 

AVe  are  pleased  to  have  this  letter  from  one 
of  our  New  York  members,  and  hope  that  he 
will  send  us,  as  he  suggests,  the  reports  for 
his  other  pens.  Mr.  B.  has  made  a  very  good 
lieginning;  his  reports  show  a  good  egg  yield, 
and  are  well  kept.  The  feeding  has  been 
practically  that  advised  by  Farm-Poultuy. 
His  cash  outlay  strikes  us  as  being  very 
reasonabh;  for  amount  accomplished,  and  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  succeed, 
if  he  goes  aheatl  right,  works  hard,  and  enjoys 
the  work.  The  hatching  record  is  quite  as 
good  as  many  that  have  come  to  us  from 
veteran  breeders,  but  there  is  room  for 
improvement. 

Being  situated  so  favoi'ably  near  a  good 
market,  and  where  feed  can  be  had  at  I'eason- 
able  prices,  Mr.  B.  has  every  reason  to  hope 
for  success.  However,  he  is  making  the  one 
great  mistake  made  by  nearly  all  beginners, 
(and  l)y  others  who  shoulU  Unow  better),  that 
of  rating  the  house  (capacity  too  high. 

That  new  scratching  >hed  house  220  x  15 
feet  will  divide  up  into  twelve  combined  sheds 
and  pens.  At  the  very  itside  he  should  not 
figure  on  keeping  over  thirty  hens  to  a  com- 
partment, and  twent^'-Hve  would  give  better 
results.  At  present  he  is  counting  on  keeping 
nearly  twice  as  many  fowls  as  the  house  will 
hold  comfortably. 

We  would  not  advise  him  to  build  two 
houses,  as  it  is  much  better  to  go  ahead 
slowly.  If,  instead  of  keeping  five  hundred 
pullets  and  one  hundred  yearlings,  as  he  had 
planned,  he  will  be  satisfied  to  keep  not  more 
than  half  that  number,  we  think  he  will  have 
better  results,  and  will  also  find  it  more  aasy 
to  handle  his  fowls.  It  is  a  big  jump  from  one 
hundred  to  six  hundred,  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  have  a  mishap. 

If  the  new  house  is  to  be  built  it  is  time  to 
be  about  it  now,  so  that  it  may  have  a  chance 
to  get  well  dried  out  before  wet  and  cold 
weather  sets  in.  A  damp  house  means  sick- 
ness, and  sickness  means  loss. 

If  Mr.  B.  decides  to  build  and  keep  twenty- 
five  hens  in  each  pen,  we  would  advise  that  he 
keep  two  male  birds  to  each  pen,  not  allowing 
them  both  to  run  with  the  hens  at  the  same 
time,  but  alternating  them,  using  one  cock  for 
two  or  three  days,  then  shut  him  up,  and  use 
the-other. 

We  jjre  always  glad  to  hear  from  our  mem- 
bers, and  hope  that  Mr.  B.  will  keep  the  club 
informed  of  his  success. 


Will  Be  With  Us  Next  Year. 

Mr.  Editor: — A  friend  of  mine  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  July  1st  numljer  of  Fakm-Poul- 
THY,  with  a  marked  report  of  hatching  for 
the  last  two  years  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Experiment  Club.  I  have  not  been  a  reader 
of  your  paper,  and  enclose  fl  for  one  year's 
subscription.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  Experi- 
ment Club,  nor  auything  of  the  kind,  but  I 
want  to  learn  all  I  can,  for  I  am  much  interested 
in  the  poultry  business.  This  is  my  second 
year,  and  I  will  give  you  the  results  of  my 
eflbrts  this  year.  T  set  my  incubators  the  9th 
of  March,  and  made  three  hatches  with  two 
machines.  The  last  two  hatches  came  off  the 
fii-stof  June.  I  used  altogether  1080  eggs,  of 
which  928  proved  to  be  fertile,  and  739  chicks 
hatched.  My  loss  in  their  infancy  was  70, 
leaving  me  069  chicks.  I  enclose  P.  O.  money 
order  for  one  dollar.  Yours  for  friendship. 

Sardinia,  K-.  T.  S. 

Decatur  Co.,  Ind. 

[That  is  excellent,  and  we  want  to  enroll 
you  as  a  member  of  the  club  for  next  year. 
We  shall  start  a  new  club  October  1st,  as  that 
is  probably  the  better  time  to  begin  a  year's 
account,  and  will  give  particulars  in  our  next 
uumlier.— Ed.] 

* 

Bxperiment  Club  Notes. 
"The  laying  of  record  pen  has  averaged  36 
per  cent  for  the  month  against  42  per  cent 
from  the  flock,  which  is  running  at  large. 
There  is  nothing  to  get  on  the  outside  except 
grass  and  a  very  few  worms  and  bugs;  we 
have  no  grasshoppers  here.  Hens  in  pen  have 
green  food,  and  both  flocks  are  fed  alike," 


Egg  records  for  June  and  July  were  cut 
down  quite  a  little  by  broodiness.  Am  break- 
ing up  all  broodies  now.  Price  of  eggs  is 
advancing. 

*  *  *■ 

"We  havejust  gone  all  through  our  flock,  and 
dusted  every  bird  with  insect  powder.  They 
have  very  few  lice,  but  we  dust  them  regu- 
larly, just  the  same." 

*  *  * 

"  Had  hoped  to  keep  this  record  jjen  intact 
until  July,  1899,  but  hen  No.  5  is  no  longer 
endurable.  Have  killed  her.  She  was  a  poor 
layer,  a  bad  mother,  an  incessant  cackler  and 
screecher." 

■*  ^  * 
* 

Liver  trouble  is  appearing  in  some  flocks, 
caused  by  feeding  too  highly  during  the  hot 
weather.  It  is  not  wise  to  feed  meat  foods, 
potatoes,  corn,  or  condiments,  freely  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

•      *  *  - 

Some  of  our  southern  members  seem  to 
have  less  difliculty  in  keeping  their  flocks  free 
from  vermin  than  do  others  who  live  in  a 
climate  where  insects  are  less  troublesome. 
One  writes:— "  No  lice  or  mites  to  date;  use 
kerosene  freely,  and  keep  moth  balls  in  the 
/lests." 

*  * 
* 

"Here  iu  Mexico  wheat  is  scarce  and  high  ; 
our  hens  will  hardly  look  at  corn.  Insects  of 
all  kinds  abound  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  hens  will  live  ou  insects  and 
alfalfa  alone."  Is  feeding  little  but  mash  Once 
a  day,  and  giving  fowls  range,  ni^'ht  feedings 
irregular,  weather  dull  and  rainy,  egg  yield 


Owing  to  doubling  up  pens  to  make  room 
for  young  stock,  and  on  account  of  sales  of 
stock  not  desirable  to  carryover  another  win- 
ter, quite  a  number  of  our  members  have  noti- 
fied us  that  they  will  have  to  discontinue  send- 
ing in  reports  for  the  present,  but  will  be  with 
us  again  as  soon  as  pens  are  divided  up  for 
winter.  We  regret  this  necessary  falling  oft' 
in  number  of  fowls  reported,  as  it  will  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  a  full  year  record 
from  some  pens  in  which  we  have  been  very 
much  interested.  However,  the  majority  of 
our  members  will,  we'helieve,  keep  full  year 
records,  as  of  course,  many  of  them  are  com- 
peting for  the  prizes  to  be  given  for  best  sets 
of  full  year  records. 

Poultry. 

An  absolutely  non-poisonous  disinfect- 
ant is  a  necessity  in  the  poultry  run  and 
pigeon  cote.  Healthy  birds  can  be  pro- 
duced only  in  healthful  surroundinjj-s — 
"  Sanitas." 

How  to  have  thoroughly  sanitary  surroundings  is 
told  in  a  pamphlet  by  Kingzett,  the  eminent  English 
chemist.  Price  lo  cents.  Every  household  should 
contain  this  little  help  to  comfortable  living.  It  will 
be  sent  FREE  to  subscribers  of  this  paper.  Write 

THE  SANITAS  CO.  (Ltd.), 
636  to  642  West  55th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Disinfectant  and  Embrocation  Mauufacturors. 

Pla'mwlUe  Farm 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS, 

Having  been  three  years  breeding  these  birds  and  aim- 
ing to  the  best  that  moDey  could  purchase  for  eggs 
and  broilers,  think  that  I  can  give  salisfaclion. 
Chickens  liardy  and  easy  to  raise, giiod  layers  of  large  ' 
brown  pggs.  Price  per  sitting  from  my  best  pens,  S2; 
incubator  eggs  i>cr  hundred,  $6. 

HBXKY  A.  HOLCUMB,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


For  till'  only  perfect 
I  ]irltbat(»r  made, 
Freitjht  Prejtaid  to 
yoiu-  nearest  Rail- 
road station  or 
S  team  er  landing. 
The  finest 

INCUBATOK  CATALOOIJK 
ever  issued  niaileii  fi'ee  if  you 
write  and  mention  this  paper. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOK  CO., 

Petaluma,  Cul. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

NCUBATOH 

Hatches  ChickenB  by  Steam 
Absolutely  Helf-regulatins. 

The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  hrst-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.   Circulars  free. 

<5JS«J,  KR'TEIj  CO.?  Quiucy«IlI« 
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-■August  IS 


•    ■    Semi-Xloritlily,  • 


FVULlHlltD 
The    l'>t  and    ISth  ol  each  month 

BV 

I.  S.JOHNSON  &L  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  I-.  lll  .S  I  Kl:,  Kililor. 
i'riv*^,  Oiii-  I>ollur  p«r  yrur,  in  Ailvanve. 
Six  iiiontlia  SU  Oiitit. 
flliiKl*^  C'upiei*  Kiv<?  C«iitii. 
Out)  Sample  Fr«?«. 
Ad«l  for  poiitaKt*  t<>  f.irfitfii  coufiirlei..  4$  Ci'Uta  exirk 
to  yi'urly ,  aii.l  '.M  (.'eulr.  L>.  stx  iut>iiilin  suhscrlittliiii  rau*. 

Keiiiit  by  F.  U.  or  ICxpreiiii  iiiuBey  order, 
CMih  or  puDlaee  «tan>p».  In  reKlxtered  letter. 

A'Jdr^'*  oil  Uttrrt^  anil  fnakf  all  /'aj/meittt  payable 
to  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

•>.'  Ciiilom  tloute  Sl„  UoHon,  ilau. 


When   Yoa  Receive 

K.\UM-rouLTKYli>  n  tiPfl-n 
\\  rupiMT  yutir  i«ulmorlptloD 
riit  iili.rc,  pleoM'  eitiil  caiji 


Green  Wrapper 

t-ll.l^  Willi  thai  l--iif. 
til  rciii  w-f'ir  - 

We  Shall  Always  Stop  Ihr  I'apt^r  wlii'D  tlic 
tliuc-  for  wlili-li  It  Ik  |>alil  lia.^  rxrilri-.! :  m>  that  !■•  avulU 
iiilkitlntc  iiumlx  i''  all  ^lllJllill  riiiuw  |iriiiii|iily. 

•  Get  a  Couple  of  NeiKhbom  to  vlul>  with  you, 
anil  w<- will  siMiil  tlic  paiHT  >•>  llii' llirt'i'  (lartlrs  a  full 
year  all  tor         caali  urotaiiipA.lf  ullaeDt  at  one  timta 

Chang**  In  \il<lr«'Hii  -  Wli.  n  onli-rlniJ  a  clianiii- In 
till!  a'l'lri  ->».  ^uli-'.  riiM  r-  -lioiihl  Ix-  miri-  lo  ).'l\c  tlii-lr 
for  iu  ra-  vv.'ll  ilii  lr  |ir.  »<'nt  aililrei^.t,  or  wr  oauLot 
makf  till-  i  liaiik't-:  our  lUl  Is  keut  by  towns  flrst. 

CanvamierH  Wanted  In  ivery  town  lo  Milk-lt  siili- 
wrlptliint.  Terms  Htiil  on  aiiplli-nllon.  Liberal  ri.ni- 
uiUrloii  palil  In  caitli.   Semi  fm  ^.llrTerlll^lo  Aifents. 

THE   ADVERTISING  RATE 

Is  30c.  per  ARate  Line  Each  Issue. 

Fourteen  I.I nen  In  every  Iiieh  orHineleeolunin 
«|>ai-<-.   S«-ven  uvi  iuv'i-  WordK  make  one  line. 

DISCOUNTS  FKOM  .\BOVK  RATE  depend 
entirely  iiixiii  the  aiiioiinl  of  >pare  used  liy  an  adver- 
tl.ner  nltliln  a  slated  time.   Send  for  Kate  Card. 

FORMS  CLOSE.— Ad».  niUMt  be  received  by 
Ihe  5th  and  20tli  of  the  monili  to  Insure  lusertlou 
Id  the  Uxues  of  the  lath  or  Ist,  respectively. 


Copyrlclit  -  1S08,  by  I.  S.  .Tohnaon  £  Co. 

HmrreJ  at  I  lie  I'on-OJfiee 
at  fioiton,  SJa.%s.,  as  tecond'Ctasi  matter. 


EDITORIAL. 

FIdltor  Curtis  l»i  New  Kngland. 

Editor  t'urtl>,  of  the  Jleiiahle  J'oullri/ 
Journal,  has  lieeu  visiting  eastern  poultry- 
men,  liiiil  has  been  in  New  Ensjluuil  for  the 
past  two  weeks.  lie  reports  the  poultry  out- 
look as  most  proiuisiiii;;  says  that  breeders 
are  coutulent  of  a  j^ood  fall  trade,  and  that 
poultry  »tock  generally  is  in  e.vccllent  con- 
dition. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  had  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  Brer.  Curtis  over  iSuuiiay,  and  a 
couple  of  uii,'hts  lic.-.i<lc.  AVe  introiluced  him 
tothc  I'harles  river,  which  pleased  hliii  greatly. 
Bro.  V.  is  "one  of  the  lioys"  when  he  is  out  on 
a  farm  where  boys  are  plenty,  and  approved 
himself  a  good  oarsman  in  the  boat,  and  a 
sturdy  swimmer  likewise. 

He  took  his  semi-annual  in  the  Charles  this 
summer. 

Our  ISiiiilcrs. 

.Several  times  of  late,  when  the  editor  has 
been  visiting  poultrymen,  a  question  has  come 
up  that  couM  l)e>t  be  decided  by  referring  to  a 
niimlicr  of  KAKM-l'ori.  ruY,  and  in  most  cases 
the  desireil  niiinlicr  could  not  be  found  with- 
out a  considerable  search.  This  is  wrciii:.  .\ 
paper  of  the  character  and  standing  of  Kahm- 
POULTRY,  a  paper  which  aims  to  be  helpful 
and  Instructive,  ought  to  be  kept  on  tile, 
where  it  is  easily  and  immediately  available. 
For  that  reason  our  readers  oiiiihl  to  have  file 
binders  in  which  to  preserve  the  numbers  as 
they  come  to  hand. 

\Ve  sell  these  binders  at  $1  each,  (h\  mail, 
postpaid),  and  they  will  hold  two  years' 
numbers,  if  one  wants  to  fill  the  binder  full. 
.V  better  plan  is  to  use  the  binder  for  the  cur- 
rent volume,  and  when  the  volume  is  complete 
remove  the  iiiunbcrs.  securing  them  by  a  com- 
mon shoe  lacin?;  passt-d  through  the  bimler 
holes,  and  using  the  binder  again  for  the  next 
volume.  I?y  doing  this  one  can  make  one 
binder  last  for  many  years,  and  always  have 
his  FAUM-roi  i.TUY  at  hand  to  refer  to. 

We  sell  these  tile  binders  for  one  dollar 
each ;  or  a  binder  and  FAioi-rovLTKY  for  one 
year  for  §1.75. 


Advertising,  Ab"!"- 

The  discussion  of  advertising  in  some  recent 
nuuil>er'<  of  K.ucm-I'ol  i.thy  has  brought  out 
fcouie  interesting  e.vperiences.  We  have  a 
letter  from  another  New  York  state  man,  who 
tells  us  he  advertised  in  three  poultry  papers 
published  in  his  state,  and  '•  didn't  get  replies 
enough  to  burden  him."  He  sold  three  sit- 
tings of  eggs,  two  to  one  man  and  one  to  a 
woman;  his  variety  was  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns. Mr.  F.  D.  C,  of  Cheviot,  N.  Y.,  it 
will  be  remembered ,( see  page  204,  June  1st 
number),  advertised  Light  Brahmas  in  nine 
I)oullry  paperi>  and  one  weekly  agricultural 
paper  for  three  months,  and  didn't  get  an 
order.  Our  other  New  York  friend  sold  three 
nittiugs  of  his  Leghorn  eggs  by  advertising  in 
three  poultry  papers. 

Another  letter  details  the  writer's  experience 
in  advertising  Barred  P.  Book  eggs  in  four 
poultry  papers,  an  agricultural  weekly  paper, 
and  two  local  papers,  the  result  being  sales  of 
less  than  half  the  amount  paid  in  advertising. 
This  letter  says:—"!  see  now,  (or  believe  I 
do),  that  I  chose  not  wisely  in  making  up  my 
list;  I  would  have  been  much  better  olV  if  I 
had  put  all  the  money  into  an  ad.  in  Fak.M- 
PoULTKY."  It  is  reuiarkalile  that  in  all  three 
of  these  cases  the  parties  did  not  advertise  in 
Fahm-Poultuy  ;  they  said  "it  cost  too  much." 
Which  costs  the  most,  friends,  advertising  at 
twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  a  line  that  brings 
orders,  or  advertising  at  five,  eight,  or  ten 
cents  a  line  that  brings  nothing  1' 

On  page  2'26  of  .June  l.ith  number,  we  pub- 
lished the  story  of  an  advertiser  in  Farm- 
Poultry,  who  is  advertising  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  and  has  advertised  in  this  paper 
only;  he  has  sold  this  spring  (up  to  the  time 
of  writing)  seventy-six  sittings  of  eggs,  a 
dozen  pullets  to  be  shipped  in  .June,  and  four 
hens  with  broods  of  chicks,  —  surely  a  good 
"  start"  for  a  first  season. 

On  page  "IGU  of  August  1st  number,  we  gave 
an  account  of  a  visit  to  Pollard's  Poultry  Farm, 
in  which  we  spoke  of  the  success  he  has  had 
this  season,  and  said  : — 

"  We  talked  of  various  features  of  the  busi- 
ness^ discussed  poultry  papers  and  advertis- 
ing; and  the  opinion  which  Mr.  P.  holds  as  to 
the  advertising  merits  of  some  of  the  poultry 
papers  would  not  please  the  publishers  of 
those  papers  —  Fakm-Polltky  and  the  Beli- 
ablt  Poultry  Journal  being  the  two  papers 
that  pay  him  and  pay  him  well."'  We  might 
have  added  that  they  are  practically  the  only 
papers  that  give  him  any  returns  worth  men- 
tioning. 

Another  case  that  has  recently  come  to  our 
knowledge  is  that  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Davis,  of 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  who  has  been  an  advertiser 
of  stock  and  eggs  for  only  two  seasons  (we 
think)  and  advertises  Barred  P.  Rocks  only. 
He  has  sold,  in  the  year  just  closed,  $712 
worth  of  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching,  and 
advertises  in  but  two  papers,  namely,  Far.m- 
Poi'i.TKY  and  Ihe  Jleliuhle  roultnj  Journal. 
Surely  Mr.  Davis  has  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  results  of  his  advertising. 

What  is  the  moral  of  these  contrasted 
experiences?  Talking  with  a  poultrynian 
about  advertising,  a  few  weeks  ago,  he 
expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  more  than 
half  the  money  spent  in  poultry  advertising  is 
thrown  away,  simply  because  "  it  is  put  in 
papers  that  are  not  read."  That  was  the 
trouble  with  Mr.  F.  P.  C.'s§21..")0;  he  put  it 
into  papers  which  arc  not  read,  anil  the  result 
was  "  an  aching  void."  That  was  the  trouble 
with  the  other  cases  that  we  have  citeii,and 
with  a  friend  who  has  run  an  inch  ad.  in  a 
certain  paper  for  two  years  and  had  never  an 
order  from  it.  Advertising,  to  do  any  good, 
must  be  placed  in  mediums  that  are  read,  and 
that  the  readers  have  confidence  in, then  the 
advertising  brings  orders.  The  trouble  with 
the  great  bulk  of  the  papers  that  our  dis- 
appointed friends  have  thrown  away  their 
money  in  is  that  they  have  no  following,  they 
are  not  read.  Faum-Povltry,  on  the  i-on- 
trary,  is'read,  nay,  more,  it  is  studied,  hence 
it  is  an  advertising  medium  that  richly  pays 
its  patrons. 
"  .\d  vertisers  in  FARM-Poi'LTRYget  results." 


We  M  ant  Our  Friends  to  Help. 

We  ask  the  readers  of  Farm-Pol  ltry'  to 
interest  themselves  in  making  their  friends 
and  neighbors  acquainted  with  its  good  quali- 
ties, and  thus  do  the  paper,  the  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  the  poultry  business  generally, 
a  service.  Instances  are  constantly  coming  to 
our  notice  of  the  benefit  of  a  simple  mention 
to  a  friend,  which  results  in  the  friend  being 
helped  by  being  introduced  to  a  practical, 
helpful  poultry  paper,  and  Farm-Pocltry  is 
benefited  by  an  increased  subscription  list. 
Here  is  an  example,  from  a  personal  letter  lo 
the  eilitor: — 

"  Your  paper  has  been  highly  spoken  of  to 
me,  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  copy,  and  your 
terms  per  year.  I  should  like  to  take  it  if  it 
suits  me." 

Here  is  another  from  a  Philadelphia  sul> 
scriber: — 

"  By  request  of  Mr.  Wm.  Kirkhoff,  Honeoye 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  you  sent  me  a  sample  copy  of 
Farm-Poi  ltry,  it  being  the  issue  of  June 
l.jth.  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  it  I  enclose 
one  dollar  for  a  year's  subscription.'' 

.Vnother  letter  reads: — 

"  1  bought  a  copy  of  your  excellent  paper 
at  a  railway  news  stand,  and  am  much  pleased 
with  it.  Enclosed  please  find  SI  for  a  year's 
subscription." 

These  are  but  a  few,  given  simply  to  illus- 
trate our  point,  that  a  great  many  people  want 
just  such  a  practical,  helpful  poultry  paper  as 
Far.m-Puiltry,  and  will  subscribe  to  it 
directly  they  see  it;  it  only  needs  to  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated  by  anyone  wanting  a  practical 
poultry  paper. 

This  being  the  case,  we  ask  our  friends,  (all 
Fakm-Polltry  readers  are  our  friends),  to 
make  others  acquainted  with  us.  Y'our  neigh- 
bor next  door,  your  cousin  in  the  next  town, 
the  friend  who  comes  to  visit  you,— if  at  all 
interested  in  poultry,  will  be  pleased  to  see  a 
copy  of  Faum-Pol'ltry. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  away  your  copy  : 
we  will  gladly  mail  a  sample  copy  to  any 
address  or  addresses  that  you  will  furnish  us, 
because  we  know  that  each  sample  copy  sent 
out  makes  a  friend,  and  probably  a  subscriber. 

Nothing  helps  an  editor  more  than  a  steadily 
growing  subscription  list,  and  by  makiu's 
your  friends  and  neighbors  acquainted  with 
Far.m-Puultry  you  not  only  help  them,  but 
you  help  lo  make  the  paper  stronger  and 
better. 

Show  Faioi-Pocltuy  to  your  friends. 

A  Standard  Free. 

We  want  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  ailvertisemcut,  "The  New  American 
Standard,  Free,"  on  page  294  of  this  number. 
Every  poullryman  wants  a  copy  of  the  new 
Standard,  (ready  for  delivery  very  soon),  and 
by  getting  two  new  subscribers  to  Farm- 
Poultry  for  one  year  and  renewing  their 
own,  they  get  a  copy  of  the  new  Standard 
free. 

Read  "  We  AVant  Our  Friends  to  Help,"  on 
this  page,  and  you  will  realize  that  it  is  not 
only  very  easy  to  get  subscribers  to  F.\rji- 
Poultry,  but  you  are  positively  helping 
>our  neighbors  and  friends  by  making  them 
acquainted  with  a  practical,  helpful  poultry 
paper. 

If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  three  or 
six  months  ahead,  no  matter;  you  can  have 
the  date  extended  a  year  from  the  time  when 
it  will  expire,  and  so  avail  yourself  of  this 
liberal  oiler. 

Show  Farm-Poultry  to  your  friends,  help 
them  and  help  us  by  so  doing,  and  get  a  copy 
of  the  new  Standard  free. 


Gains  Knowledge. 

My  last  year's  subscription  has  been  repaid 
1000  percent  in  knowledge  gained.  Enclosed 
please  find  ?1  to  renew  it  for  another  year. 

Borough  of  the  Bronx,  P.  E.  S. 

New  Y'ork  Citv. 


Is  Proeresslng. 

.\s  you  will  see  by  my  reports,  I  am  "green" 
in  the  business,  but  with  the  aid* of  F.\.rm- 
Poultry  am  progressing.  I  could  do  noth- 
ing with  poultry  without  it. 

Turners,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  M.  L.  .\. 

Gives  Information. 

For  the  past  year  I  have  obtained  Farm- 
l\tULTRY  from  the  newsdealer,  and  your 
Experiment  Club  reports  have  given  me  much 
valuable  information,  which  I  could  ol)taiu 
nowhere  else.  C.  E.  G. 

Campbell,  Cal. 


Ducks  Low.    Chickens  High. 

Ducks  are  remarkably  low  this  year,  due,  aa 
some  think,  to  overproduction,  but  partially 
due  probably  to  the  fact  that  summer  travel 
has  considerably  fallen  ofJ",  and  the  demand 
for  roasting  ducks,  from  the  seaside  and 
mountain  resorts,  is  considerably  below  that 
of  recent  years. 

Chickens,  on  the  contrary,  are  averaging 
higher  than  in  recent  years,  and  seem  to  be 
somewhat  scarce.  This  is  due,  (partly,  at 
least) ,  to  the  poor  hatches  Of  the  early  spring — 
very  few  poultrymen  having  their  full  quota 
of  early  chickens. 

We  are  sorry  for  the  duck  men,  but  feel 
that  the  chicken  men  are  having  their 
"  innings"  this  year;  the  better  prices  of  their 
product  makes  up  for  the  shorter  crop. 


A  Few  Compliments. 
Wants  More. 

Farm-Poultry  is  a  welcome  visitor;  could 
stand  it  oftencr.  C.  D.  F. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

E-cjoys  Reading;  It. 

I  have  taken  your  valuable  paper  a  number 
of  years,  and  enjoy  reading  it  very  much. 
Wilmington,  Mass.  W.  A.  K. 

Prize  It  Highly. 

AVe  prize  your  paper  very  highly,  ami  shaH 
never  be  without  it.  L.  T.  R. 

Leeds,  Mass. 

Farm-Poultry  Helps. 

I  have  raised  six  hundred  chicliens  this 
summer  with  three  dozen  hens  and  one  100- 
egg  size  incubator,  but  could  not  have  done  so  J 
without  the  help  of  Farm-Poultky. 

Hyde  Park,  Cal.  Mrs.  F.  S. 

Answers  Questions. 

I  can't  raise  poultry  without  Farm-Poul- 
TRY'.  Every  month  there  are  questions 
answered  that  I  wanted  to  know  about. 

Creston.Ind.  Mrs.  H.  M.  E. 

Likes  It  Better. 

I  have  had  Farm-Poultry-  for  quite  a. long 
time  and  like  it  much  better  than  any  ot-her. 
Would  like  it  still  better  if  it  came  out  every 
week.  W.  H.  B. 

No.  Andover  Depot,  Mass. 

Much  Pleased  With  R. 

I  have  recently  started  in  the  porfltry  busi- 
ness, and  am  much  pleased  with  Farm-Poul- 
try'.  Am  sorry  I  did  not  get  onto  it  sooner. 

3Ierchantville,  N.  J.  M.  L.  C.  W. 

Finds  It  HelpfiU. 

This  ends  my  lirst  year  with  F.-P. — during 
that  time  I  have  found  the  paper  very  help- 
ful and  very  interesting.  I  wouldn't  be 
without  it.  A.  H.  M. 

East  Orleans,  Mass. 

I.ikeg  Farm-Poultry. 

I  t:ike  Farm-Poultry',  and  like  it  very 
much.  Have  got  more  than  the  price  paid  in 
useful  information  already.  I  sent  you  a  club 
of  four  names  recently,  and  have  one  name 
towards  another.  C.  G.  C. 

E.  Brownfield,  Me. 

Farm-Poultry  Helps. 

I  am  a  beginner  in  the  care  and  raising  of 
poultry,  but  my  hens  are  laying  so  much  bet- 
ter than  my  neighbors',  and  I  have  had  better 
hatches  and  fewer  chickens  die,  and  they  are 
growing  so  fast  that  the  neighbors  a-re  all 
remarking  about  my  good  luck,  and  inquiring 
the  reason.  1  tell  them  my  success  is  due  to 
the  careful  reading  of  Farm-Poultry. 

Northumberland,  N.  T.       Mrs.  C.  B.  M. 

Farm-Poultry  Helps. 

My  chickens  are  now  doing  very  nicely;  at 
least  some  of  the  "tales  of  woe"  that  I  read  in 
your  paper  make  me  think  so.  I  lost  four 
chicks  out  of  a  hatch  of  ten,  all  on  account  of 
improper  feeding.  After  reading  your  paper 
and  getting  ou  the  right  track  I  have  only  lost 
two  out  of  forty^ve  hatched  since,  and  I  have 
not  seen  a  finer  lot  of  chickens  anywhere  — all 
strong,  healthy,  and  growing  like  weeds. 

Ludington,  Mich.  W.  P.  B. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Correspondents  who  enclose  stamps  for  reply  receive 
inintediate  ansirers  by  mail.  When  no  stamps  are 
enclosed  )/uestioHS  irhich  are  of  general  interest  and 
havt  not  recently  appeared  here  are  printed  nith 
answers  m  this  department.  Secera  I  correspondents 
sometimes  ttrite  at  ahont  the  same  time  to  ask  the  same 
gne.'^tion.  Of  course  only  one  tni/uiry  is  printed.  Look 
for  the  answer  to  your  question,  not  for  your  ixttials 
and  residence. 


Questions  Briefly  Answered. 

[Any  of  tlie  nimilicrs  <>t  Kaum-Pi  >(■  i.  ritv  i  i  fci  ri  il 
to  below,  win  l)f  supplied  :a  lliu  rate  of  live  cents 
each] . 

Liver  Disease.— (G.  K.,  Chicago,  Ills.) : 
See  page  243,  July  1st  FAKM-PorLiKY. 
Fowls  are  too  heavily  fed,  luul  do  not  get 
exercise  enough. 


Ha8  Too  Large  a  Comb. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  I  would  like  to  know  tlie  wisest  way 
to  tlx  a  Black  Minorca  cock,  just  alioiit  one  year  old, 
who  lias  so  much  comb  that  it  makes  him  hold  his 
bead  down  to  the  ground. 

I  read  in  Faum-POI'LTRY  about  dubbing  tliem. 
That  means,  I  suppose,  to  cut  it  oft" short.  How  short 
should  it  be  cut?  From  the  top  o£  corab  to  bottom  of 
the  wattles,  he  measures  almost  niuc  inches.  I  do 
not  like  to  cut  it,  but  I  gueSs  it  is  the  ouly  way  out. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  J.  H.S. 

It  is  always  dangerous  for  one  not  skilled 
ill  that  kind  of  .surgery  to  attempt  dubbing  a 
year  old  cocU.  Cutting  ofl"  the  comb  is  the 
only  way  of  helping  this  case.  Cut  the  comb 
off  within  al>out  an  inch  of  the  bird's'  skull. 
Use  a  clean  sharp  knife.  Have  ready  a  piece 
of  iron  which  has  been  heated  white  hot. 
After  cutting  off  the  comb  pass  the  hot  iron 
quickly  over  the  cut  surface,  burning  it  just 
enough  to  stop  the  bleeding.  Anoint  the 
burned  surface  with  unguentine  twice  daily 
until  healed. 


DuckB  Have  Leg  Weakness  and  Indigestion. 

Mr.  Editor :— Please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  ducks.  When  from  four  to  si.\  weeks  old  they 
become  perfectly  helpless  so  far  as  walking  is  con- 
cerned. They  try  to  walk,  but  can  neither  stand  nor 
walk,  and  after  ten  minutes  or  so  they  seem  all  right, 
and  eat  and  drinlc  as  well  as  ever.  They  seem  all 
right,  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  are  taken  that  way 
again.  Sometimes  they  are  not  able  to  use  their  legs 
for  half  an  hour.  They  get  this  way  for  about  a  week, 
and  then  die.  I  have  only  three  left  out  of  thirty- 
six.  Some  weighed  as  heavy  as  two  pounds. 

I  feed  equal  parts  bran,  middlings  and  corn  meal 
mixed  in  a  masli,  witli  sometimes  oats  and  corn 
ground  together.  They  have  plenty  of  good  well 
water,  and  part  of  the  timeenough  so  they  could  swim 
In  It.  They  have  free  range.  Have  opened  several, 
but  could  not  find  anything  wrong.  D.  B.  W. 

Salem,  Mich. 

The  ducks  have  not  had  sufficient  animal 
food,  and  probably  no  grit  at  all.  Imperfect 
digestion  was  the  cause  of  death.  Without 
the  proper  allowauce  of  animal  food  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  other  than  weak 
in  the  legs. 

We  feed  our  young  ducks  mixed  feed  and 
corn  meal,  equal  parts,  with  about  one-sixth 
part  animal  meal,  or  meat  scraps.  This  is 
made  into  a  mash,  to  which  is  added  a  little 
grit  when  fed.  We  mix  the  mash  with  cold 
water,  and  make  it  crumbly.  The  young 
ducks  are  allowed  an  unlimited  supply  of 
green  food,  and  their  quarters  are  kept  as 
clean  as  possible.  They  have  fresh  water 
five  times  daily  in  pan  deep  enough  to  get 
their  heads  in  above  the  eyes,  but  they  can- 
not get  in  to  swim. 


Shipping  Abroad. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  liave  received  an  order  for  four  hens 
and  acock  from  Kingston,  .Jamaica,  B.  M'.  I.  How 
shall  1  box  and  fix  them  for  this  journey?  Shall  I 
separate  them  ?  H.  F.  Cox. 

Sabbath  Rest,  Penn. 

No,  there  is  no  need  of  separating  them. 
For  a  journey  over  sea  the  birds  should  be  in 
a  coop  which  will  give  them  at  least  a  square 
foot  each  of  floor  space  — and  a  foot  and  a 
quarter  would  be  better  still.  For  instance, 
a  coop  2  X  3  ft.  floor  space  would  give  one 
and  one-fifth  feet  each  to  five  birds,  and  would 
do  very  well.  We  would  advise,  then,  that 
the  coop  be  2  X  3  feet  on  the  ground,  2  feet 
deep  from  front  to  back,  and  two  and  a  half 
feet  high,  and  would  have  the  open  front  at 


the  side  or  front,  instead  of  at  the  top,  as  is 
usual  in  shipping  coops.  Then,  instead  of 
having  the  slats  of  the  front  all  nailed  solid, 
ti.v  two  or  three  of  them  to  a  sliding  head,  to 
make  a  gale  which  will  slide  up  and  down, 
permitting  access  to  the  coop  for  watering 
and  feeding.  A  dipper  for  watering  should 
be  put  in  one  corner,  ilie  handle  e.vtending 
out  through  the  slats  in  front,  and  secured  by 
a  wooden  key.  In  shipping  by  express  the 
sliding  gate  should,  of  course,  be  secured  by 
a  uail  driven  not  quite  home,  so  that  it  could 
be  easily  drawn  as  soon  as  the  birds  are  put 
on  the  steamer.  Put  about  two  quarts  of 
mixed  grain  in  a  cloth  bag,  mark  it  "  food  for 
the  birds,"  and  tie  it  securely  to  the  top  of 
the  coop;  then,  with  written  instructions  to 
feed  and  water  twjce  daily,  they  should  go 
through  all  right. 

In  shipping  some  birds  to  England  early 
last  winter  we  took  the  [irecaiition  to  have  a 
muslin  curtain  to  protect  the  front  of  the  coop 
from  drafts  at  night  and  on  the  way  to  the 
steamer,  the  curtain  being  tacked  securely  to 
the  top,  and  so  arranged  that  it  could  be 
buttoned  down  over  a  smooth  headed  nail  at 
each  corner.  In  warm  weather  that  would 
be  entirely  unnecessary. 


Shade  in  Summer. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  think  your  scratching  shed  house 
described  in  .June  15th  number  is  very  good.  In  the 
same  number  there  is  an  article,  "Coolness,  Comfort, 
Cash,"  which  tells  how  important  it  is  to  have  shade 
of  some  kind,  and  especially  shade  trees  in  the  poul- 
try yard.  It  is  my  intention  to  build  a  poultry  house 
on  that  plan,  but  I  cannot  give  my  liouse  the  proper 
sh:ide,  as  I  have  no  shade  trees,  and  no  way  of  giving 
them  shade  except  in  the  shed.  I  live  in  the  city, 
aud  my  yard  is  only  about  2axG0  ft.,  and  T  want  to 
build  a  house  large  enough  to  keep  tweuty-flve 
or  thirty  hens  in  that  yard,  and  am  thinking 
about  making  an  opening  in  the  back  of  the 
scratching  shed  just  above  the  sill  about  a  foot  high 
and  the  full  length  of  the  shed.  This  opening  with 
tile  opened  front  would,  I  think,  make  a  good  draft 
and  give  the  chickens  botli  air  and  shade  at  the  same 
time.  This  opening  could  he  covered  with  wire  net- 
ting inside  to  keep  cats  and  dogs  out,  and  a  board 
could  be  hinged  at  the  top  from  the  outside,  to  open 
or  close  at  will.  Would  such  an  opening  make  too 
much  draft,  aud  cause  the  chickens  to  catch  cold? 
Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  advice  about  tlie  plan  ? 

Windsor,  Onl.  N.  R. 

Such  an  opening  would  be  very  risky,  and 
we  would  be  afraid  of  drafts  excepting  in  the 
especially  warm  weather  of  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  If  we  made  such 
an  opening  we  would  want  to  take  particular 
pains  that  there  were  facilities  for  closing  it 
up  snug  and  tight  to  prevent  drafts  in  cold 
weather. 

We  think  a  much  better  plan  would  be  to 
make  a  little  pavilion-roof  shelter  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  yard,  making  it  about  two  or  two 
and  a  half  feet  high  and  ix  6  ft.  in  size.  That 
would  give  them  a  much  desired  shady  wal- 
lowing place  and  also  shelter  them  from  the 
sun  and  rain,  and  we  think  would  be  an 
improvement  on  your  plan. 


Incubator  House  Questions, 

Mr.  Editor:— How  would  you  go  about  building  an 
incubator  room  on  land  which  is  very  level  ?  I  could 
not  drain  a  cellar  very  handily.  Would  a  flat  roofed 
building  all  above  ground  answer  for  three  or  six 
large  size  Victors,  or  ought  it  to  be  three  or  four  feet 
of  cellar,  cemented  so  the  Water  could  not  get  in? 
This  would  be,  of  course,  some  extra  expense. 
Wouldn't  all  above  ground  answer  just  as  well,  and 
give  the  machines  just  as  good  results?  How  high 
ouglit  it  to  be?  Would  you  ventilate  it  from  peak  of 
roof,  or  in  gable  ends  witli  swinging  windows?  How 
long  should  it  be  built  for  fliisclimate?  .\s  I  want  tq 
raise  early  broilers,  would  it  do  auy  harm  it  it  froze 
a  little?  How  would  double  board  walls  and  paper 
between  with  a  cement  floor  make  it?  Do  you  su|)- 
pose  it  would  make  it  warm  enough?  Is  fiml  air  in 
an  incubator  room  olf  a  hen  roosting  room  any  injury 
to  lialches?  How  long  should  the  eggs  be  cooled  in  a 
room  of  temperature  from  70  to  80  degrees? 

Chaumont,  N.  Y.  J.I). 

We  would  build  entirely  above  ground; 
many  of  the  best  incubator  rooms  are  so  built. 
Then  one  has  complete  control  of  moisture, 
ventilation,  etc.  The  danger  on  your  level 
land  would  be  of  a  cellar  being  mouldy  and 
damp.  We  would  build  a  room  at  least  six  feet 
high— and  seven  would  be  better.  Would 
have  a  double  pitch  roof,  with  facilities  for 
ventilating  with  swinging  windows  in  the  gable 
ends;  then  ceil  the  room  beneath  the  collar 
beams,  with  a  small  trap  door  near  each  end  to 
ventilate  into  the  roof  space. 

It  would  \)e  no  harm  if  water  would  freeze 
in  such  a  building,  provided  there  were  no 


eggs  in  there  to  freeze,  or  that  you  do  not  have 
hot  water  incubators.  If  you  had  hot  water 
incubators  and  the  w;iter  in  the  tank  should 
freeze  there  would  be  disaster.  Of  course, 
when  the  machines  were  running  it  would 
matter  little  what  the  temperature  of  the  room 
was  so  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  incuba- 
tors was  maintained.  Yes,  we  would  consider 
the  foul  air  from  the  roosting  room  very  unde- 
sirable. AniiK'ubalor  room  should  have  the 
best  air  possible,  aud  any  foul  odors  would 
deteriorate  the  embryos.  We  cannot  give 
you  rules  for  cooling  the  eggs  in  a  room  where 
the  temperature  is  70  or  80  degrees.  Kun 
your  machines  by  the  directions  of  the  m;ikcrs, 
and  not  by  general  rules. 


Shii>ping  £gg8  for  Hatching. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  notice  in  F. -P.  a  number  of  adver- 
tisements, "Eggs  for  Hatching.''  I  have  abcjut 
twenty  hens,  and  as  soon  as  they  stop  laying  I  want  to 
set.  I  would  like  to  answer  a  few  of  those  ads.,  but  do 
not  care  to  do  so  until  I  am  satislled  of  one  tiling. 
Will  any  of  the  eggs  which  ai'e  shipped  to  uiefrom  far 
away,  hatch?  Of  course,  I  mean  provided  the  eggs 
are  fertile.    Would  tlic  journey  spoil  them? 

Merchautville,N.  J.  L.C.  W. 

Such  a  question  is  almost  surprising  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sit- 
tings of  eggs  are  shipped  every  year,  some  of 
them  going  as  far  as  three  or  four  thousand 
miles.  Of  course,  one  should  not  expect  so 
good  a  hatch  from  eggs  that  have  been  packed 
and  sent  a  journey  by  express,  because  the 
journey  would  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
weaken  them;  but  very  good  results  are  in 
general  obtained,  and  probably  the  bulk  of 
the  distribution  of  thoroughbred  stock  is  by 
selling  eggs  for  hatching. 


Green  Food  for  Indoor  Chicks, 

Mr.  Editor:—  When  chicks  are  grown  indoors,  how 
soon  should  they  have  green  food?  What  kiudsliould 
it  be,  and  how  much  ?  S.  H.  M. 

New  Alexandria,  Pa.  , 

They  should  have  green  food  from  the  first 
day,  a  little  at  a  time  while  they  are  small; 
but  green  food  is  an  essential  to  good  digestion 
and  good  health.  Herein  many  fail,  and 
much  of  the  semi-constipation  and  resulting 
diarrhoea  is  due  to  want  of  green  food. 

Wright's  "Practical  Poultry  Keeper"  says  : — 

"  Green  food  is  even  more  necessary  to 
chickens  than  to  adult  fowls.  Whilst  very 
young  it  is  best  to  cut  some  grass  in  very 
small  morsels  for  them  with  a  pair  of  scissors ; 
afterwards  they  will  crop  it  for  themselves  if 
allowed.  Should  there  be  no  grass  available, 
cabbage  or  lettuce  leaves,  minced  small,  must 
be  regularly  given." 

Chopped  onions  are  excellent,,  and  the 
onions  tops  also,  chopped  fine.  See  "  The 
Relation  of  Food  to  Disease,"  page  267,  for 
some  valuable  hints  on  accessible  green  foods. 


Food  Rations  Too  Rich. 

Mr.  Editor:— Will  you  kiudly  suggest  to  me  a 
remedy  for  the  following?  I  have  a  pullet  hatched 
May  23d,  that  has  developed  a  severe  case  of  leg  weak- 
ness within  a  week.  My  chicks  are  fed  a  masli  in  the 
morning  composed  of  green  stuff,  American  poultry 
food,  animal  meal  and  corn  meal;  cracked  corn  at 
noon,  and  wheat  at  niglit.  They  have  plenty  of  grit  , 
bone  and  shells,  fresh  water  aud  unlimited  run.  I  fed 
a  little  raw  meat  the  other  day.  Could  it  have  had  an 
injurious  clTect?  Tins  cliick  keeps  up  a  constant 
"yep,"  and  has  a  good  appetite.  Could  the  recent 
wet  spell  have  beeu  a  cause?  House  is  slightly  damp. 

Weymouth,  .Mass.  W.  H.  P.  • 

The  cause  is  probably  too  rich  a  food  ration, 
which  has  induced  a  too  rapid  growth  of 
flesh  and  fat,  without  a  corresponding  growth 
of  bone  and  muscle.  Your  food  ration  is 
almost  wholly  flesh  formers,  with  bone  and 
muscle  formers  exceedingly  scarce.  Oatmeal 
is  the  best  muscle  former,  and  is  particularly 
desirable  for  growing  chicks,  and  you  have 
omitted  it  wholly  from  your  food  ration.  If 
you  extended  the  mash  with  thirty-three  and 
one-third  per  cent  of  bran  or  shorts  it  would 
be  better  than  it  is  now.  Think  you  would 
do  well  to  feed  a  little  bone  meal  also.  See 
"  Value  of  Ground  Bone  in  Feeding,"  page 
20",  August  1st  number. 

The  trouble  with  this  chick  may  be  partially 
rheumatism,  due  to  the  dampness  in  your 
house  and  the  recent  spell  of  wet  weather,  in 
which  case  the  best  remedy  would  be  rubbing 
its  legs  with  a  good  liniment,  such  as  John- 
son's Anodyne  Liniment,  and  keeping  it  in  ;i 
warm  dry  place;  but  treatment  of  that  kind 
is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  when  a  chick 
has  been  down  some  days  It  is  problematical 
if  it  gets  up  again. 


Scratching  .Shed  House  With  Alley. 

Mr.Edltor:— On  piige  2.51,  July  15th  F.-P.,iu  describ- 
ing your  visit  to  tlie  Plalnlleld  Poultry  Farm,  you 
mentioned  a  scratching  shed  house  Willi  a  four  foot 
alley  at  the  back.  I  would  like  very  much  to  get  a 
better  description  of  this  parlicular  house,  ground 
plan,  partitions,  roof,  height,  etc.  It  is  exactly  my 
ideaof  a  house.  C.  D,  F. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

It  is  substantially  the  same  plan  as  Mr. 
Latham's,  illustrated  and  described  on  page 
23,  Jauuai-y  15,  '90,  and  Mi'.  Viuing's,  front 
cover  page,  M:iy  loth,  "95.  Those  illuslralions 
will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  ground  plan, 
partitions,  height,  etc.  Mr.  Latham's  is  an 
equal  pitch,  double  pitch  roof,  and  Mr.  Vin- 
ing's  is  a  long  and  short  pitch  roof,  the  apex 
of  the  roof  coming  just  over  the  partition 
between  alley  aud  pens. 

There  are  several  considerable  objections  to 
this  plan  of  house  with  alley,  an  important 
one  being  the  increased  cost;  there  is  four  feet 
of  width  added  to  the  roof,  together  with  the 
partition  between  the  alley  and  the  pens  and 
sheds,  with  doors  into  each  pen  and  shed. 
Then  there  is  added  height  of  building,  mak- 
ing it  colder;  but  that  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  greater  air  space. 

The  gravest  objection,  to  our  mind,  is  the 
south  slope  to  half  (or  three-fourths)  of  the 
roof  span,  enclosing  so  much  cold  air  which 
the  sun  never  reaches.  We  want  the  highest 
part  of  the  building  to  be  the  south  side,  then 
the  sheds  are  all  open  to  the  life  giving  sun- 
shine in  winter,  as  soon  as  the  curtains  are 
raised.  True  this  could  be  achieved  by  mak- 
ing the  back  wall  six  feet  high  aud  front  wall 
eight  feet  high,  with  a  shed  roof  sloping  back. 
With  Neponset  red  rope  roofing  two  feet  of 
slope  of  roof  would  be  ample,  and  the  stud- 
ding to  partition  between  alley  and  pens 
would  support  roof  rafters,  giving  the  hitter 
but  ten  feet  of  clear  span,  and  that,  again, 
supported  by  the  studs  of  partitions  between 
pens. 

Lard  Scraps. 

Mr.  Editor :— Would  lard  scraps  or  "cracklings" 
be  a  good  food  for  poultry  ?  Would  they  do  in  in  place 
of  beef  scraps?   I  can  buy  them  for  a  cent  a  pound. 

Albion,  Micli.  G.J.L. 

No;  they  are  too  fattening,  contain  too 
much  that  is  purely  fattening,  and  what  isn't 
fat  producing  is  not  the  albumen  that  is  found 
in  beef  scraps  and  trimmings.  Worms,  bugs, 
etc.,  are  the  natural  animal  food  for  fowls, 
and  beef  trimmings  or  the  manufactured 
meat  meals  are  the  best  substitutes. 


Marking  Chickens. 

Mr.  Editor:— Will  you  kiudly  tell  me  how  to  mark 
young  chicks?  I  have  a  punch,  but  the  holes  grow 
shut  in  a  little  while,  and  I  have  been  getting  eggs 
from  dift'erent  parties,  hence  want  to  keep  chicks 
separate.  J.  T.  S. 

Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 

We  know  of  no  convenient  method  of 
marking  chicks  except  by  punch  marks  and 
leg  bands.  If  your  punch  holes  grow  up 
your  punch  is  probably  too  small,  and  we 
would  suggest  that'  you  use  a  slightly  larger 
one.  You  could  use  legs  bands,  but  would 
have  to  get  a  very  small  size,  such  as  is  used 
for  pigeons  for  the  first  two  or  three  months, 
and  change  them  for  a  larger  size  as  the  chicks 
grow  larger. 

Duck  Questions. 

Mr.  Editor:— 1st.  My  ducks  were  hatched  on  the 
first  of  May,  aud  are  now  losing  scjme  of  their 
feathers;  some  of  my  neighbors  say  they  ouglit  to  be 
plucked.  Will  you  lell  me  if  it  is  best  to  pluck  them 
the  first  year? 

2d.  Can  you  tell  me  what  breed  of  ducks  I  have? 
I  have  eight;  three  are  pure  white:  oue  is  nearly 
black,  wiih  a  green  head,  and  while  ring  arouud  neck  ; 
the  other  four  are  reddish  brown,  with  ring  around 
neck  and  green  head,  and  blue  band  on  wing.  They 
look  very  much  like  Mallards.  At  leu  weeks  old  they 
weighed  ii  1  bs.  apiece.  D.  M. 

Dakota  City,  Neb. 

1st.  No,  your  ducks  should  not  be  plucked 
if  you  want  them  to  grow.  As  sOon  as  you 
pluck  them  they  have  got  to  expend  their  phy.s- 
ical  energies  in  gi-owinga  new  suit  of  feathers, 
which  is  poor  economy  if  you  want  them  to 
make  a  good  growth  and  be  strong  and  vigor- 
ous. 

2d.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell.  Your  white 
ones  may  be  either  Pekins  or  Aylesburys,  but 
;ilso  may  be  either  White  Muscovys,  White 
Calls,  or  White  Crested.  There  are  many 
varities  of  white  ducks,  but  as  Pekins  are  the 
most  widely  distributed  they  are  probably 
Pekins.  The  colored  ones  are  probably 
Rouens,  or  mixed  with  Rouen  blood,  as  the 
description  more  nearly  tallies  with  that  kind. 
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Ki-iiK  3Ioultlne  Karly. 

5Ir.  K'Jiloi':— May  1  (jre^um*-*  ujxiu  your  kiii<liii-^'>  ii» 
ask  ananj.wr;r  liy  lusUl  (»taui|M  il  LimrloiM-  t-ucluiu^lj 
'n  rf.Kanl  to  lhi>ii«  early  muullluK  '"-•u*  <j'  niliit?  I 
hav  alliiL-  |M;n  of  April  liai<.-li<<l  pulli-ts,  prliicl|ially 
Wtiil>-  W'yaii'iotte*,  of  whlcli  1  am  very  proud,  ljul 
I  nil  uiIimJ  ki-L-pliiK  U-n  or  twi-lvi'  of  luy  laist  year"* 
iMWtlayiiie  Ik-u^  "vi  r  winter.  Tla-y  art-  now  111  heavy 
uoull.  Will  llilii  cauiic  till-Ill  to  iMi  k-*i>  K"o<J  vviiiler 
layerii— or  In  It  lietter  to  liave  tlieiii  iiioull  early? 
May  liave  foriri.-il  tlieiii  >i<>uiewluit  ilurluK  .luue. 

Turners,  X.y.  Mrs.  M.L.  A. 

TboHC  early  luuultinx  lieiiK  are  all  riglit, 
and  it  tbcy  take  a  conxiderablc  rest  now 
Mhould  cuine  liack  to  layltit;  la  Uctober,  and 
lay  rljilit  aloiif;  Ibroujjb  tbc  winter.  Don't 
feed  tbeiu  a  too  rii;b  food  tbroujjli  August 
and  .Supteinber.  Leavi;  olF  part  of  Ibe  meal 
food, and  ({Ivctbeni  plenty  of  (jreen  food;  aUo 
more  brau  or  hbort.i.  .\bout  October  1st 
restore  tbem  to  full  rations,  witb  cabbage 
added,  and  tbcy'll  "  lay  for  joii." 


1  iilirei'illiii:  Hiiil  Huuih;  Uim-kI iiiiix. 

.Mr.  Killtor:  — l-l.  I  liavi-  lieim  wliu  li  an-  liair  W, 
LeKliuru  ami  lialf  B.  I".  Kofk  ;  lluiR-  have  been  nialiil 
with  clean  11.  1'.  Koek.  Iheir  half-lirolher.  Quite  a 
lart,'e  proimrtlon  of  clilukeua  are  white.  Now,  will 
there  lie  any  olijeetloii  on  ai-couiit  of  liilireeillni;  to 
•eli-etluK  a  Hock  from  thi-He  while  chlekens,  male  anil 
fvnialeM,  simply  to  ralM- limllers  from  In  the  spring'' 

'M.  Will  It  Im-  the  best  |ilan  I  ean  mlopt  for  the 
umc  inoiiey.  In  hullilln^  a  hen  house,  to  pafa-r  ou  the 
•tuiMlDK  with  lar  paiN-r  or  hiaek  Xepoiiset  (which  Is 
h«-^t?),  then  hoaril  over  It,  then  cover  with  black 
NepODset  over  all  ? 

3<l.  Woulil  yon  make  any  s|icelnl  arrangement  for 
ventilation,  or  trnni  to  open  tlours  ami  wlmlows  for 
fresh  «lr?  Mrs.  E.  0.  C. 

White  KiH-k,  Malue. 

There  would  be  no  -serious  objection  to 
brcediiij;  ibose  already  closely  related  birdH 
for  broilers,  witb  tbis  e.xception  :  inbreeding 
weaken!)  the  animal  vigor,  and  intensifies  cer- 
tain tendencie.s  to  disease  or  wcnktiess  which 
was  in  the  parent  8lock.  To  raise  broilers 
profitably  they  should  grow  i^uickly,  and  you 
caniiul  make  weak  inbred  stock  grow 
fjuickly.  You  can  readily  see  that  an 
additional  week  of  feeding  a  family  of  forty 
ortifiy  broilers  would  cost  you  more  than  a 
gooil  unrelated  cockerel  would  to  mate  witli 
your  females.  (Equally,  the  loss  of  half  a 
dozen  chicks  because  of  physical  weakness 
would  be  as  great  as  the  cost  of  an  unrelated 
cockerel.  You  can  buy  a  good  cockerel  for 
your  ptirpose  for  a  couple  of  dollars,  and  we 
think  you  will  be  much  wiser  to  do  so,  then 
yon  will  take  no  risks. 

2d.  Wc  think  not.  We  would  rather  have 
the  two  thicknesses  of  paper  on  the  out.side 
of  the  boarding,  and  board  directly  onto  the 
stuiiding;  and  we  would  make  the  outside 
papering  red  Nepoiiset  rooting,  or  some  other 
good  roofing  material.  In  your  country 
shingles  are  cheap,  and  you  can  shingle  upon 
one  thickness  of  paper  to  good  advantage. 

We  wouUI  not  use  tar  jiaper  nor  black 
Ncpoiiset  inside  of  tlie  boariling,  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  want  tbc  inside  of  the  boarding 
whitewashed,  (in  fact,  the  whole  inside  of  the 
building  whitewashed},  and  you  cannot  wliile- 
wash  a  tar  paper  nor  black  Xeponset.  Jsini- 
ilarly,  wc  would  not  put  either  of  them  oul- 
8lde  the  boarding;  they  are  neitlier  of  them 
Intended  for  an  outside  covering,  unless 
coated  with  tar  to  jiroiect  them  from  the 
weather.  There  is  much  false  economy  in 
building,  adopting  such  devices  as  you  think 
of  and  having  to  patch  up  or  repaper  after  a 
year  or  so. 

3d.  No,  we  would  not  ventilate  only  by 
open  doors  and  windows,  as  you  will  >ce  by 
the  article  in  .Fune  15lh  number. 


Sonic  Aiiiiiteiir  QiiestlonH. 

Mr.  Killlor:  -t  wouM  like  you  li.  >rlve  me  n  lllllc 
vallieil  ttilvlce.  I  want  to  start  a  poultry  plant  on  a 
Riiiall  scale.  We  have  always  kepi  a  few  chickens, 
anil  they  iiahl  us  well.  I  ilon't  want  to  keep  a  (.-real 
variety  of  hints,  hut  wu  have  hwii  experliiientiiii; 
with  illtVerent  breeils  for  some  years,  ami  iny  expe- 
rk-nce  Is  that  S.  C.  W.  LcKhorns  for  rggt  anil  W. 
Wyiinilolles  for  table  use  are  the  Iwiit.  Then  I  alwavH 
tllil  splcmllillv  with  I'ekin  ilncks,  niMl  woulil  like  to 
try  Uron/e  turkeys  tiH>. 

Now,  Mr.  Killlor,  I  have  heani  that  you  were  kiml 
to  people  who  ask  yon  for  help.  Will  you  tell  nie  the 
best  birils  to  keep,  ami  where  I  can  get  Iheni  goixl? 

have  a  little  money  1  can  lay  out  on  stuck,  but  I  ilo 
not  want  stock  brisl  for  show  purposes  just  now :  that 
may  come  latiT. 

Wc  have  hail  F.-t*.  for  three  years,  anil  It  has 
heliM  il  us  greatly,  saving  ns  many  chickens. 

Is  It  loo  late  to  start  up  the  Inciih.tlors  by  the  eml 
ot  August,  so  as  to  have  slock  laying  In  February  ami 
March?  Arc  the  egss  g.HMl  now.  or  are  the  hens 
tired  out  with  laying  so  the  chicks  would  not  have 
the  same  chance  to  bo  strong?  .M.  C. 

Bogota,  N.J. 

We  think  you  are  too  ambitious  in  the  uuiu- 


berof  breeds  you  aspire  to,  especially  if  you 
add  I'ekiu  ducks  and  Bronze  turkeys.  You 
would  ibeu  be  in  business  on  a  considerable 
scale.  Turkeys, especially,  ueeda  wide  range, 
and  cannot  well  be  reared  on  a  small  space. 

If  your  aim  is  the  greatest  number  of  eggs, 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  would  be  as  good  a  choice 
as  you  can  make. 

If  you  were  considering  eggs  and  meat, 
doubtless  W.  Wyandottes  would  be  the  best 
choice  you  could  make,  and  there  are  many 
advertisers  of  those  varieties  In  our  columns. 

It  is  rather  late  to  start  incubators  now 
witli  a  view  to  hatching  laying  stock.  Y'ou 
will  be  at  a  good  deal  of  e.xpense  for  food 
and  care  through  the  winter,  and  when  the 
birds  come  to  laying  in  the  spring  the  prices 
of  eggs  will  be  at  the  lowest.  The -birds 
should,  however,  lay  well  through  next  sum- 
mer when  prices  are  rising,  but  there  is  this 
disadvantage  with  so  late  batched  stock, — 
that  they  are  apt  to  moult  very  late  next  fall 
if  kept  over  a  second  winter,  and  then  be  late 
layers  again.  We  would  think  your  chances 
would  be  better  with  laying  stock,  and  work 
for  a  profit  with  eggs  this  winter. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  eggs  should 
hatch  somewhat  less  well  at  this  season,  and 
the  chicks  will  be  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  the  stock  is  exhausted,  or  tired  out.  All 
of  those  points  were  considered  in  the  advice 
that  wc  gave  that  vou  buv  laving  stock. 


TestinK  Ebk»  In  Cold  Weather. 

.Mr.  Eilltor:— I  wish  for  the  beiielit  of  myself  ami 
other  amateurs,  you  woulil  tell  how  you  test  eggs 
when  the  tein|>eralure  of  Ihehutohiug  room  Is  down  to 
W  to  .'jO degrees,  tjliould  a  tray  be  reraovtal,  and  some 
light  covering  thrown  over  it,  or  should  a  few  eggs 
he  removed  at  a  time?  This  is  a  matter  that  ha.s 
troubled  me  a  good  deal  when  testing  lu  winter,  anil  I 
think  it  probably  has  troublcil  others.         E.  T.  li. 

Leeds,  Mass. 

The  remedy  would  be,  of  course,  to  have 
a  covering  to  enclose  the  heat  in  the  eggs — or, 
in  other  words,  to  prevent  the  heat  from  escap- 
ing. A  light  covering  will  hardly  do  tbis. 
In  our  case  we  borrowed  from  the  lady  of  the 
house  an  old  bed  quilt  made  of  cotton  cloth, 
with  cotton  batting  quilted  between.  This 
we  take  the  precaution  to  thoroughly  warm 
through,  over  the  heater;  then,  of  course,  the 
beat  of  the  eggs  was  not  exhausted  in  heating 
the  quilt.  We  take  out  a  tray  full  at  a  time, 
spread  the  warmed  quilt  over  it,  and  have 
another  warmed  quilt  covering  over  the 
empty  tray  into  which  the  tested  eggs  are 
put,  then  go  ahead  with  testing  as  usual.  By 
tbis  method  the  eggs  are  not  at  all  chilled. 


Chicks  in  a  Barn  Loft. 

Mr.  Editor:— Kindly  advise  nic  through  the  col- 
umns of  F.-l*.  I  liave  four  B.  P.  Hock  hens  and  a 
cockerel,  t  bouglil  a  small  liicubalor,  .'lO-egg  capacity, 
setting  this  season  three  liiiiidred  eggs,  but  being  my 
lli-st  exiu  rience  I  hatched  only  llfty  chicks.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  discouraged,  liowever.  1  have  a  place  Wi 
X  10  ft.,  and  a  large  ham  hitl  which  will  serve  for 
winter  chicks,  but  I  .nu  not  sure  that  they  can  be 
grown  In  a  barn.  Would  you  advise  me  to  turn  every 
egg  Into  a  chick  the  year  ronnd.orjustwhen  broilers 
are  high?  I  want  le  go  in  for  making  money,  for  I 
am  sure  there  is  money  In  poultry.  D.  C. 

Everett,  Slass. 

Only  lifiy  chicks  from  three  hundred  eggs 
is  hardly  a  brilliant  success;  but  perhaps  you 
have  learned  something,  and  we  all  have  to 
learn  in  that  way. 

Chicks  can  be  raised  in  a  barn  all  right  if 
you  will  adapt  the  care  to  the  conditions.  A 
barn  loft  would  be  extremely  dry  —  too  dry 
for  chicks  to  do  well  in,  as  they  need  some 
moisture;  they  will  shrivel  up  and  go  "off 
their  legs"  in  a  too  dry  locality,  as  you  will 
see  mentioned  in  an  account  of  a  visit  to 
Pollard's  poultry  farm  in  the  August  1st 
number.  Vou  could  get  over  that  dilVu  iiUy 
by  sprinkling  tlie  sand  (or  hay  chair  given 
them  to  scratch  in)  with  a  little  water  once  or 
twice  a  day. 

Whether  to  turn  every  egg  into  a  chick  the 
year  round, or  only  raise  chicks  when  broilers 
are  bigli.  is  a  diliiciilt  question  to  answer.  If 
you  bad  more  room  it  would  probably  p^y 
you  to  turn  your  eggs  into  chicks,  ami  si  ll 
them  as  broilers  when  broilers  brought  a  ■;ooil 
price — then  as  roasters  when  roasters  brought 
a  good  price.  Good  meat  is  always  in  demand, 
and  if  you  will  produce  a  superior  article  you 
will  lind  the  market  me:n  buying  them  eagerly 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  paying  you  prices 
which  will  give  you  a  good  profit. 


I/eg  Weakness.  Liver  Trouble. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  have  a  sick  hen,  I  with  you  would  be 
kind  enough  to  prescribe  for.  She  is  too  weak  to 
walk  without  the  help  of  her  wings.  Eats  well,  comb 
looks  as  well  xs  some  that  are  ail  right;  bowels  all 
rl^lit ;  trouble  Is  all  in  the  legs :— they  are  some  scaly. 
She  slugs  when  she  llulslies  eating.  Has  mash,  and 
wheat,  with  crackdJ  corn,  and  whole  corn  sometlnies. 
Has  a  goixl  yard,  plenty  ot  grass,  shade  and  fresh 
water,  and  oyster  shells.  No  roosters  w  itli  tlie  hens. 
.She  U  not  lousy.  Is  growing  poor.  oC  course.  Is  a 
cross  between  White  Wyandotte  and  Light  Brahma. 

Smlthfleld.R.  I.  M.L.  M. 

You  have  prob:ibly  been  treating  your  hens 
too  well  (feeding  highly}.  Tbis  hen  has  leg 
weakness,  and  is  probably  beginning  with 
liver  disease.  Y'ou  may  be  able  to  cure  her 
with  the  following: — 

Treatment.  —  Give  a  teaspoonful  of  castor 
oil  each  night  for  three  nights.  Feed  only 
twice  daily,  and  allow  hen  to  have  free  range 
bv  herself  on  grass  bind.  Give  only  soft  food 
for  lirst  few  d:iys,  and  feed  sparingly.  Bathe 
legs  at  night  witli  Johnson's  Anodyne  T.ini- 
raent. 

Breeders  and  Marketmek. 

OUR  KKQCKSTS:  —  We  mate  Iteo  requests  of  our 
Subscribers.  One  is  tclien  icriling  our  Advertis- 
inc  patrojis  always  mention  FAHM-J'O U LTRl' . 
Anotlier  is  i/ you  aji  llietn  questions,  aiuays  inclose 
a  stamp.  Jf  you  observe  both  of  these  requests  it  irill 
benefit  you  amazingly.  Jt  shoKs  thalyou  mean  business. 
Remember,  "  ilolasses  tcill  catch  more  flies  than 
vinegar,"  and  those  tcho  observe  it  are  served  first. 

A  BAD  WICK  is  worse  than  none.  Use  only  tlie 
Sunlight  Carbon  Wick,  lucents  for  sample.  S.G. 
Kobiusou,  printer  K.-l'..  '-"J  I'urcliase  St.,  Boston. 

A.  P.  ALLEN',  Wesleyville,  I'a.,  formerlv  Mcad- 
ville,  offers  a  few  more  Light  Bralimas,  and  Silver 
Wyandoites  at  a  bargain.  Write  at  once  for  prices 
oa'wiial  you  want. 

.\XN.4BLE'S  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  in  tiie  leading 
siiows  tiiis  season,  won  the  niajoriiy  of  jirizes. 
scoring  f roiu  !I4  to 'J?  points,  sliowing'the  higliest 
scoring  liiril  hi  any  show.  Eggs  $l..Mi  per  1:>;  S'2.'2h 
pel  211;  $;>  |>er  $0  per  ICiO.  Few  as  good,  noue 
(letter.   C.  11.  .\iinable,  Danvers,  .Mass. 

AT  LOAV  prices,  21)0  breeding  and  show  hens  ot  R. 
and  S.  ('.  I!r.,  White  and  Buff  Leg.,  Bar.  and  Wli. 
Hocks.  Bl.  Langshans.  .Miuorcas,  \Vh.  Wyand.  and 
Belgian  Hares.  Ureal  layers  ami  line'  in  show 
((ualities.    W.W.  Kulp,  Box  40,  I'ottsiown,  i'a. 

BREEDING  STOCK  in  Silver  and  Golden  Wvan- 
(lottes  after  .luiie  Ist ;  5  half-bred  English  cock'Is. 
just  tile  tiling  to  put  backs  on  your  pullets.  Tills 
slock  will  be  sold  in  pairs,  trios,  or  pens:  prices 
reasonable  tor  ipiality.  Eggs  at  halt-price  now. 
.loiin  C.  .lodrey,  Danvers,  .Mass. 

BUFF  and  Black  Wyandotte  chicks,  also  yearling 
BulTs  and  Silvers,  first  class  stock,  low"  prices. 
Sylvan  I'oultry  Farm.  Hernardston,  Mass. 

C.  S.  CULLU:»r,  Mculville.  Pa.,  breeder  ot  S.  C. 
W.  Legliorns.  B.C.  It.  Leghorns.  B.  P.  Kocks.AVli. 
Cochins.  Silver  Spangled  Hambiirgs.  Pekin Ducks, 
and  Bronze  Tiirkevs.  Fowls  for  sale  at  all  times: 
eggs  ill  season.  .\  tew  S.  S.  Hamburg  fowls  to 
spare  at  a  bargain. 

HOUDANS,  Score  M.  weight  SJ  lbs.,  perfect  in  V- 
coiiili,  .itli  toe.  and  markings.  Also  Bl'k  Lang- 
shans. White  Ply.  Bucks,  and  Rose  Comb  Barred 
I'ly.  Rocks.  Isadore  strain.  A.  W.  Tyler,  79 
AndoverSl.,  re;ibody.  Mass. 

KNIGHT'S  R.  C.  Br.  Leghorns  are  bred  tor  great 
layers  as  well  as  line  points.  If  you  want  winners 
for  tlie  fall  shows  write  for  prices,  as  I  liave  200 
farm  raised  pullets  and  cockerels  to  pick  £iom. 
Geo.  A.  Kniglit,  IVaboily,  Mass. 

RO.SE  C.  B.  LEGHOKXS  sneciallv  12  years.  Cir- 
cular free.  J.  L.  Hamiolph,  Bartleft,  Ohio. 

WHITE  Wyandottes  exclusively.  Earlv  prolific 
laying  strain,  dark  brown  eggs,  bred  for'practical 


CLOVER  HAY. 


Buyers'  Directory 


CL.iSSJF/£D  AD\-ERT/SEiIEyTS  only  uill  be 
printed  under  this  heading:  no  advertisement  admitted 
containing  le.v  than  TWO  lines;  no  display  other  than 
the  initial  trord  or  name  alloired:  no  limit  to  length  of 
ad.;  an  advertiser  can  divide  his  copy  and  put  the 
matter  under  a^  ninny  headings  as  he  Irishes:  all  space 
used  except  classified  headline,  to  be  charged  at  a 
uniform  />ric«  o/ 25  cents  per  line  each  and  every 
insertion;  no  less  price  per  line  for  any  number  of  lines 
or  limes  inserted;  copy  icill  be  changed  often  as  desired; 
abou  t  seven  ordinary  icords  tcill  male  a  line;  all  parts 
of  lines  charged  as  one  full  line;  the  headlines  trill  he 
arranged  alphabetically,  as  in  a  "business  directoi-v." 


BANTAMS, 


M.Ol'fJH'S  Bantam  yards,  largest  in  New  i:ni;lan.l 
(  iri  iil.-irs  free.   W.  W.  (  lough,  .Mc■lw:l^ ,  Mr,,...  . 


BRAHMAS. 


IGHT  BKAH.Vl.iS.  Good  large  vigorous  fanii 
J   brtil  stock  bred  tor  utiliiv.   Eggs  for  hatching 
$2  per  l:i.  Good  fertile  iucubato'r  eggs  f-i  per  100.  Sat 
guaranteed.  '    Ge...  Howard.  Kaslon.  Ma*'; 


 BREEDING  STOCK.  

MY  ENTIRE  stock  o£  choice  vearlings  and  earlv 
liaiclied  young  stock  for  sale" cheap.  W.andti. 
P.  Kocks  and  W.  Wyandoites.  Thev  are  money 
makers.    Buv  them.    Geo.  S.  Bowen.  fiastford.  Ct. ' 

E.\KLY  coi'kereU.    Lt.  Brahma  (  Rollins- Felcli- 
-tonieyl.  Black  >Iinorca  (Diitri  Golden  Wvand. 
»1,  »2.  Mrs.  Blsbec,  75  ClariisoQ St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


C1LU\  tl;,  •  111  na.ly  loi  iim.  r  lui  lbs. 

\\  liiiil  t-":ii  iii.  Maiioii  v..  I'liilaiielpliia.  Peu 

^UT  CLOA  EU  I.N  IsACK.S,  fl  |ier  li<  lbs. 
^  I.  ii.  (jnii  iii.  'I  ii.ga  Cenlei'.  N.  Y. 


COCHINS. 


M-'K  COCHIN  iieic..  lor.sale.   Choice  breeders 

?1  '--at;li.  I"  iiiakir  roi.iii  f..r  new  slock. 
 I..  I ..  Buliuau.  Koi  kporl.  Ma>y. 


COOPS. 


1,1.- \\  OOD  S'liipiHiha.  K.xliiipilioii  (.  oop^.  I'riee 
L    li-t  fr.-.-.   1  .  H.  I  .ii.li, M.  T  Mail.  SI.,  lialli.  N.  V. 


DUCKS. 


Vt  earn  li.ilcle  'l  reklli  Olick^al  r.|ie.-ial  low 
 lii  ii  i--.       "     K.  M  .  KiiiK>le>  .  M'.iilciair.  N  .  .1  ■ 

A FEW  hundred  ^elecied  bietiiiiig  uiu-ks  ai  low 
prices,  or  will  e.vcliaiige  for  Barred  Rocks«ir  W. 
Wvami.  Plainlield  Poultrv  Kami  Co..  IMainlield.  X..I. 


ECCS. 


R 


C.  B.  MINORCAS,  w  inners  at  last  Madison 
•    Square  and  .Ml.  Gretna  shows. 
 H.  W.  Boliii.  ■■■4  X.  ;iil.  SI..  Reading.  I'a. 

EXCHANGE. 

Al'  tW  iiuinlrtMi  M.-luci^-'l  brc-ediiij;  diirk.- ai  Uiw 
|irit'*;s.  or  will  i-.\rl»an^'e  for  Barrtil  Hooks  or  \V. 
W  \  .iii'l.  ri;iiiiiH-I«i  l'..uliry  Kami  (  o..  IMainfit  i-l.  N.  -I. 

 GAMES.  

1»1T  GA.ME  FOW  LS  uud  Bull  Ttrrur  l>..g-. 
 1.  I'.  <  ..lliv.  Newburyporl.  Mass. 

 GEESE.  

''pOLLOl  .->t.  GO.'5LlXG.>  l.•^  ^ale. 


.1.  .Miirrill.  Rockland.  \l..- 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 

.>/k/k  KGii   HL-iiaijie  $1...  |.r  U:i-.i:,. 

j^yfyf   Wrili-  1..  K.  H.  Beal-,  liridgewaU  r.  M:l-s. 

ik  ii;.'!-.  $;i'>:  ail  rivmouth,  $2-'i;  Ini  Mou- 
I.  jl'.        W..I.Swin.  Waquoit. -Ma-~. 


000  u 


MINORCAS. 


1>K1C1:."I  .Minorca  egg?  ami  io«  l>  ;;reatl\  reduced 
for  June  and  .Jiilv.    Largi- calalivne. 

G.  H.  Xorlhup,  Bo.\  7i;.  l!aci  \  ille.  X.  ^i. 


B 


L.ACK  Miuorcas  e.\eliisivel\  .  t'rize  pen  al  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  18^';^.    *Fggs  Sl..'e  for  i:i. 
 R.  Story,  1S7  Arlington  .-Vve..  Bmoklyii.  N.  Y. 

^  C.  B.  .Minorca  pullets.  Slandanl  bred  for 
^»  layers  of  extra  large  white  eggs.  Also  choice 
cockerels  liatelied  March.  April  and  .May.SI.  $2  :md  $3 
each.  Free  range  of  .VI acre  farm,  and' entiielv  free 
from  disease.    Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Mi.nr.  e.  Dryilen.  X.  Y. 

 ORPINGTONS.  

UFF  Orps.,  cock'ls.  pull,  prize  winners,  prolific. 
Co;iley  Poultry  Kami.  Durslty,  Glos..  Eni^laud. 


B 


PIGEONS. 


purposes.  Kggs  l:i,  $1 :  incubaior  eggs,  $4  per  lOO. 
Stock  In  season.  I".  D.  White,  Xo.Atlleboro,  Mass. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.    Original  dark  egg 
strain.   Itusli  Vauglian.  Woodstock,  Vt. 

WHITE  Wyandottes.  prolitic  lavers  of  large  brown 
eggs.    W.  E.  .Mack,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

WH.  WY.VND.  W.F.Sin.nd.  MerchautvillcX.  J. 


I  White  Fautails  at  S2  aud  upwards  a  pair, 
X'J"  bred  from  imported  and  best  .\merlcau 
strains.  For  pels,  breeding  or  exiiibilion  birds  write 
me.  F.  A.  Hollirook.  W'incliesier.  .Ma--. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

^rOUNG  Buir  1'.  Rock  liens,  good  size  and  fine 
A    lin  ers.    Mrs.      L.  Powers.  Leominster.  .Ma--. 

POULTRY  FARMS. 

OK  SALE  or  i  ent.  2i.i  acres.  Mock.  Kiiode  l>laiid 
Reds,  modern  bouses,  dwelling,  baru,  workshop. 
Close  to  station,  one  hour  to  Providence,  Xewiiort 
and  Xarraganselt  Pier.    C.  \V.  Beck.  WicKford.  R.  I. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

OWEST  price  on  Poultry  Xetting  in  the  world. 
^eu^l  list  of  wants  and  we  will  quote  by  returo 
mail.  The  Brockway-Sniilh  Corporation.  Lynn.  Mass. 

^T.\NDAKD  incubator  Tberniometers  two  for* 
►3  dollar,  bv  mail.  Xeubeck"s  Patented  Moisture 
Gauge  $1.00;  Cxerman  Patent  Hygroscope  $1.30.  Send 
stamp  for  price  list  to 

 X.  Xeiiheck  &  Co..  -18 East  2:^d  St..  Xew  York. 

Cl.\PONIZING    COCKERELS,    like  sU-eiiiiJT 
/  calves  or  barro\^  ing  pigs,  doubles  pnitiis.  Try 
the  Triumph,  the  new  Capon  Tool.  Price  of  set,  post- 
paid, $:j.   Semi  ■2c.  stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
Allertoii  Caponizer  Mfg.  Co..  AUerton,  Iowa. 

EG  B.\XDS,  any  size.  .lie.  jK-r  doz.:  i  doz.  by 
mail  postpaid.  Ic  ceiiis. 

.1 .  11.  Manwarinu'.  Xiaiil  ic.  Ct. 


WANTED. 


"^^"^ .ANTED,  a  steadv.  sober  middle-aged  niii;i  tu 
»  T    manage  poultry  plant  of  lO.CHO  capacitv  ve.trly: 
must  thoroughly  understand  raising  ducks  and  finm- 
ers.  Ref.  required.  K.  Ileringlon  A  Co..\\  arsaw.  X.Y. 

"«^"^.\NTED  lor  export.  .tOW  W  hite  WyandoHe 
and   Barred   i\ock   yearling  iiens  arid  April 
hatched  pullets,  in  large  or  small  lots,  all  for  egg  pro- 
duction  onlv.   "no  fancv  prices  iiaid." 
 I'laintield  Poultry  Farm  Co..  f'lainfleld,  X.J. 

SITUATION   by  expert  iKuiltrym.aii.  one  who 
understands  all  Ihe  brandies  on  a'market  poul- 
try farm.  .\ddres5  C.  Gordon.  Idk-wild,  X.Y. 


WYANDOTTES. 


TY.4NDOTTES, 

alioitt  lllellt. 


White  and  Bull.  Knquirc 
S.  H.  Bellow-,  .Ailiol,  .Mats. 


'S'lrHITE  Wvanilotles  exclusively:  brown  eggs 
»  T     from  large  vigorous  early  laying  slock.  $1  pi  r 
l:i:  tor  incubator.  S4  per  100.    Stocli  in  season.  Sat. 
guaraiiii  eii.       .\.  M.  .leraiild,  Xo.  .Mlleboro.  Mass. 

O  "r  Hl'NTKK  strain  W.  Wv.  hens  aud  .5  roosters 
»>    for  -ale  clieap,  vearling  slock.    .Must  have 


W.  W.  Bolin.  Robcsonia.  Pa. 


-fo  rai'li. 


HITE  Wvaiidoites, 2110  good  vearling  heos,Sl 
to  SI  .(.(I  each.    First  class  breeding  cocks.  Ji 
W.F,.  Smith.  South  Xatick.  Mass. 


H  ITE  vear  .dd  hens.  Sl.oO  to  S2..50:  cocks  $»tO 
each.  (4.  1..  Hoyt.  Waltliani.  Mass. 


CiOCKKREI.S  andpullets.  early  farm  raised. well 
marked,  from  noied  strains  lieavv  laying 
W  vandottes.  Sil.,  Gol.,  Buff  and  Wh.,  ?1  to  $3.  Satis- 
faction. S.  B.  Patton.  Box  12S.  Xew  Castle.  Pa. 


WY.ANDOTTE  cockerels,  vigorous  farm 
raised  liirds  from  extra  tine  laving  slock.  $1 
i  ll.  F.  O.  Price.  Bridgewater.  Mass. 


BROILERS  FOR  PROFIT,  50  cents, 

Fariii-Poiiltry  Doctor,  ,50  cents. 

Profitable  Poultry  Farming,  2.5  cents. 
A  Living  From  Poultry,  25  cents. 
.\  Few  Hens,  monthly,  one  jr.  35  cents. 

Alltheabove  for  St. 00.  Aildre-s 

MICHAEL  K.  BOYEK,  Hammontoni  N.  J« 
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A  Double  Comb  Plymouth  Rock. 

Mr.  Etlilor :— 15.  P.  Rocks  cvct  liasi'  :i  dciublc 
couib,  or  ai  e  iliey  iilways  single  0011111011?  I  have  a 
handsome  one  about  three  moutlis  old,  but  it  lias  a 
double  eonib. 

1  bave  takeu  F.-P.  for  quite  a  long  time,  imd  like  it 
much  belter  tlian  any  utlier  jioultrT  paper. 

North  Andover  Depot.  Mass.  W.  H;  B. 

I',  liucks  sbould  liave  a  single  comb,  but 
tbere  i.s  pen  comb  blood  back  in  their  ancesti')', 
and  the  double  comb  you  speak  of  is  probably 
a  case  of  "  reversion."  Of  course  a  bird  with 
a  double  comb  is  worthless  to  breed  fioiii. 
If  it  is  a  cockerel  he  will  make  jtist  as  good 
eating;  if  it  is  a  pullet  it  will  lay  jtist  as  many 
eggs  as  though  it  had  the  correct  comb. 


Boupy  Chicks  From  Kggs  of  Roupy  Hens  ? 

Mr.  Editor:  — I  have  a  number  of  Indian  Ganie- 
Wyaudotte  chicks  about  three  and  a  half  months  old. 
About  half  of  them  have  heavy  colds,  and  the  number 
Is  Increasinir.  'NVheu  discovered  I  remove  them  to  a 
separate  place.  There  is  a  sllffht  rattle  in  breatliini;, 
aud  a  tlilckisli  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  witli 
uupleasant  odor.  Otherwise  the  birds  are  (juite  well, 
plump  and  lively.  Only  a  close  observer  would  notice 
auytliinfe'  wrong.  I  cannot  account  for  the  disease,  as 
the  weather  has  been  flue  and  warm,  and  my  birds 
have  the  best  of  quarters  and  niy  personal  care.  I 
have  had  hens  get  that  way  in  winter,  but  tliey  get 
all  right  in  summer  without  doctoring. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  on  the  subject? 
I  do  not  think  they  have  roup.  The  birds  are  des- 
tined for  the  pot.  Are  they  eatable  in  their  present 
condition  ? 

A  number  of  'While  Leghorns  who  like  the  Game- 
Wyandottes,  have  free  range  and  sleep  in  the  same 
house,  show  no  signs  of  it.  C.  B.  K. 

Port  Hope,  Onl.,  Canada. 

Game  chicks  seem  prone  to  attacks  simu- 
hitiiig  roup.  It  may  be  that  these  chicks  have 
a  hereditary  predisposition  that  way.  It  looks 
all  the  more  that  way  from  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  hens  were  so  atlected  in  the  winter. 
The  disease  may  not  be  roup,  but  it  will  be 
well  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were.  Look  for  some 
exciting  cause  for  the  trouble,  such  as  run- 
ning in  long  damp  grass  in  the  early  morning, 
or  sleeping  in  quarters  where  there  are  drafts. 

Treatment: — Quarantine  all  sick  chicks. 
We  would  advise  the  use  of  five  grains  of 
salicylic  acid  dissolved  in  each  pint  of  the 
drinking  water  given  to  sick  chicks. 

All  that  have  much  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  should  receive  treatment  individually. 
Bathe  the  nostrils,  and  swab  out  the  throats  of 
such  with  the  following  solution  twice  daily: 
Hydrogen  dioxide  cue  part,  iu  water  two 
parts.  Feed  soft  food  only,  and  in  this  use  a 
little  Sheridan's  Condition  Powder  every  other 
day. 

The  sick  chicks  should  not  be  killed  for 
table  use  until  at  least  ten  days  have  passed 
after  it  is  certain  that  a  cure  has  been  effected. 


Brooder  House  Questions. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  and 
much  interested  iutlie  poultry  business;  am  raising 
a  pen  each  of  Light  Braluiias  and  \Miite  Plymouth 
Kocks.  They  are  doing  very  nicely;  at  least  some  of 
the  tales  of  woe  that  I  read  iuyour  paper  make  me 
think  so.  1  lost  four  chicks  out  of  the  first  hatch  of 
ten,  all  on  .iccount  of  improper  feeding.  After  read- 
ing ytjur  paper  and  getting  on  the  riglit  track  I  liave 
lost  only  two  out  of  forty-five  hatched  since,  and  I 
have  not  seen  a  finer  lot  of  chickens  anywliere,  all 
strong,  healthy,  and  growing  like  weeds. 

I  never  paid  any  attention  to  chickens  until  this 
spring,  wlien  I  was  loaned  a  few  numbers  of  F.-  ]'. 
After  reading  them  carefully  I  was  seized  with  the 
''chicken  fever,"  as  my  wife  calls  it.  I  am  now  going 
into  the  poultry  business  on  a  small  scale  to  start 
with  ;  am  undecided  what  kind  of  a  brooder  house  to 
build,  whetlier  a  40xB4  ft.  monitor  top,  with  G  ft.  eaves, 
2  ft.  pitch  to  roof,  with  a  7  ft.  walk  through  center, 
with  pens  4  x  IG  ft.  on  each  side,  building  to  be  placed 
north  and  soutli,  witli  windows  facing  east  and  west ; 
or  a  20  X  120  ft.  house  with  4  ft.  walk  at  back,  and  pens 
4xlG  ft.  ouililing  to  face  south.  Also,  which  would 
be  best,  to  double  sheathe  house  inside  with  lialf-iuch 
sheathing,  with  building  paper  between,  and  joints 
broken,  or  to  lath  and  plaster?  Tlie  outside  will  be 
eight  inch  drop  siding.  Kindly  let  me  have  your 
advice  in  this  matter,  as  I  am  a  very  inexperienced 
amaleur,  and  wish  to  start  right.  W.  P.  B. 

LudiTigton,  Mich. 

Don't  on  any  account  build  a  monitor  top 
house  running  north  and  south,  with  pens 
facing  east  and  west;  it  would  be  about  the 
poorest  plan  of  house  you  could  devise.  We 
would  build  the  house  ruRiiing  east  and  west, 
facing  south;  or,  better  still,  slightly  east  of 
south,  but  would  not  build  it  20  ft.  wide. 
Would  rather  have  a  house  not  over  14  or  16 
feet  wide  —  and  think  pens  4  x  10  (or  11)  feet 
would  be  very  much  better  than  4  x  16.  One 
reason  why  we  would  not  want  a  house  20 
feet  wide  is  that  there  is  so  much  area  to  keep 
warm  in  cold  weather;  A  house  20  x  120 
would  need  double  the  heater  capacity  of  one 
H  X  120,  and  the  he,ating  capacity  is  the 


Serious  problem  in  a  brooder  house.  Most 
builders  of  brooder  houses  make  the  mistake 
of  economizing  on  the  heater,  getting  one  a 
size  or  two  smaller  than  the  speettioations 
call  for,  because  of  a  desire  to  economize. 
Capt.  Casey,  of  Aratoina  Farm,  which  we 
recently  wrote  about  in  F.-P.,  had  to  expend 
several  hundred  dollars  in  taking  out  ;i  heater, 
putting  in  one  two  sizes  larger,  aud  putting 
in  an  extra  row  of  pipes  at  the  back  of  the 
house  to  give  additional  beat  to  the  house 
proper  in  very  cold  weather.  Whether  it 
would  be  better  to  double  sheathe  your  house 
with  one-half  inch  sheathing  and  building 
paper  between,  or  lath  and  plaster,  is  dilfleult 
to  answer.  Our  own  preference  would  be  for 
the  sheathing,  but  we  would  most  certainly 
want  the  building  paper  between,  and  put  on 
the  sheathing  so  as  to  break  joints.  Lumber 
ought  to  be  cheap  in  your  locality,  so  that 
you  could  sheathe  such  a  building  at  moderate 
cost;  and  we  incline  to  think  the  sheathing 
would  be  better  than  plastering. 


A  Three  Year  Old  Cock. 

Mr.  Editor:— Will  a  cock  be  as  serviceable  the  third 
year  as  when  younger,  if  put  with  another  Hock  of 
iiens?  C.  B.H. 

S.  Union,  >[e. 

A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  bird  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  taken  care  of.  We 
have  seen  cocks  that  were  splendidly  vigorous 
at  four  or  five  years  old,  but  such  cases  are 
extremely  rare,  aud  it  is  only  a  remarkably 
valuable  bird  that  is  worth  keeping  to  so  great 
an  age,  or  worth  taking  chances  on  after  a 
second  season. 


A  Timid  Beginner. 

Mr.  Editor;— I  want  to  try  the  poultry  business 
starting  on  a  small  scale.  We  were  very  unsuccess- 
ful this  year  raising  our  chicks,  due  probably  to  rats. 
Our  chicken  house  opens  on  a  field  l'20xl20  feet.  I 
thinlv  of  enlarging  the  house  and  buying  some  good 
stock,  and  work  only  for  eggs  this  winter.  Do  j'ou 
tliink  it  wise  to  try  tlie  iueubalor  this  fall? 

How  long  are  the  chicks  kept  in  the  brooders  before 
they  can  be  allowed  to  have  the  run  of  a  warm 
chicken  hoiise  ? 

I  enjoy  Fakm-Poultry,  but  the  more  I  read  the 
more  discouraged  T  am  over  the  venture. 

M.E.S. 

We  think  you  would  be  wiser  to  buy  stock 
this  fall,  and  work  for  eggs  this  winter.  The 
first  outlay  would  be  somewhat  greater,  but 
you  would  have  an  immediate  income  from 
the  laying  stock;  whereas  the  chicks  hatched 
this  fall  would  be  a  considerable  expense  for 
food,  care,  etc.,  and  the  pullets  would  not 
come  to  laying  until  well  towards  spring, 
when  prices  of  eggs  are  at  the  lowest. 

We  keep  our  chicks  in  the  brooders  only  a 
couple  of  days  before  they  are  allowed  to 
have  the  run  of  a  small  pen  about  a  yard 
square  just  iu  front  of  the  brooders.  Then, 
after  two  or  three  days  in  that  small  pen,  and 
having  become  used  to  running  in  and  out,  the 
small  pen  is  taken  away,  and  they  have  the 
run  of  the  entire  pen  in  the  brooder  house. 

We  are  sorry  that  you  feel  discouraged  over 
the  prospective  venture.  We  could  quote 
you  plenty  of  encouraging  maxims,  but  the 
most  encouraging  is  the  motto  of  two  very 
successful  poultry  women  on  Long  Island, 
who,  wheu  they  have  been  confronted  by  a 
new  difficulty  or  some  unexpected  snag,  have 
always  asked  themselves,  "  Have  others  suc- 
ceeded iu  this,  or  can  others  do  this?  If  yes, 
then  we  can  succeed,  or  we  can  do  it." 

If  you  can  do  what  another  can  do  you  can 
succeed  in  the  poultry  business. 


Trouble  With  Young  Ducks.  , 

Mr.  Editor: — I  see  the  four  letters  on  page 
278,  August  1st  F.-P.,  "  Ducklings  Need 
Grit."' 

I  think  our  editor  has  not  gone  quite  far 
enough  in  his  answer.  I  have  found  in  my 
experience  most  of  the  trouble  with  ducks 
comes  from  lack  of  proper  food,  and  mostly 
in  lack  of  richness  of  food.  Meat  added  to 
their  feed  would  have  sent  those  youngsters 
they  complain  of  dying  right  along  strong  and 
vigorous.  Ducks  grow  fast,  and  cannnot 
obtain  their  nourishment  from  corn  and  bran 
and  middlings.  Grit  may  have  been  part  of 
the  trouble,  but  I  venture  to  guess  meat  alone 
would  have  saved  them. 

When  in  my  ignorancel  tried  to  raise  ducks 
without  meat  they  lived  and  grew  bony,>but 
when  a  rain  came  what  sorry  things  they 
were.  Their  down  seemed  like  cotton,  just 
took  in  the  water,  chilling  them,  and  down 
they  would  go  and  stay  down  until  I  came 


and  took  them  in  out  of  the  Wet.  A  meat  fed 
duck's  down  is  oily,  and  will  partly  turn 
water.  Their  body  fat  and  heat  soon  drying 
them,  they  can  swim  in  the  rain  puddles. 

I  prefer  meat  in  the  form  of  scraps  to 
green  bone;  it  is  more  handy,  and  the  bone 
elements  can  be  added  in  other  forms. 

I  know  meat  to  be  a  wonderful  lever  to 
raise  success,  yet  few  seem  to  realize  its 
value.  I  wouldn't  attempt  to  fatten  fowls 
quickly,  or  to  get  a  first  class  article  with- 
out it,  or  attempt  to  get  paying  quantities  of 
eggs  in  fall  and  winter,  or  raise  many  fowl 
of  any  kind  without  it.  It  must  be  used  with 
care,  as  all  powerful  agents  must.  I  saw  my 
father  kill  every  hen  but  three  one  winter 
with  it.  He  took  pork  cracklings  and  let 
them  eat  all  they  wanted.  They  laid,  no 
doubt  about  it;  began  dying -about  March  15th, 
and  in  three  or  four  weeks  the  one  hundred 
(about)  were  gone. 

It  shows  the  folly  of  overdoing  a  good 
thing.  Beef  lights  boiled  quite  soft  are  one 
of  the  nicest  meats  for  ducks.  Cheese  made 
by  scalding  clabber  milk  and  draining  is 
nearly  as  good;  only  don't  attempt  to  raise 
ducks  without  meat  in  some  form. 

Pottstown,  Pa.  W.  W.  Kulp. 


A  .Six  Months  Egg  Yield. 
Mr.  Editor:— I  would  like  to  tell  what  my 
sixteen  hens  did  in  six  months.  I  have  seven 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  and  nine  W.  Wyan- 
dottes,  and  the  egg  score  by  months  is  as 
follows: 

January  128 

February  110 

March  289 

April  320 

May  289 

June  255 

Total,  1451 
Isn't  that  good  for  a  new  hand?   But  I 
expect  to  beat  it.  O.  S.  J. 

Orange,  N.  J. 

[Yes,  that  is  doing  very  well  indeed, 
ninety-one  eggs  apiece  in  six  months  is  a 
quite  good  record,  but  you  should  remember 
that  in  those  six  months  ai-e  the  best  four  of 
the  year  — March,  April,  May  and  June. 
November  and  December  are  the  test  months 
of  good  laying;  if  you  get  eggs  in  those 
months  you  are  all  right. — KD.]  

Starting  Fattening  Establishments. 

MR.   R.  BOURLAY, 
Frankley  Rectory,  Birmingham,  England, 

Having  studied  under  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  F.  L.  S., 
aud  holding  a  first  class  certificate  Reaiiing  College, 
with  a  tliorougli  practical  knowleilge  of  poultry 
fattening  acquired  both  in  Englanit  and  France,  Is 
prepared  to  accept  engagements  for  starting  fatten- 
ing establ islnuents  in  America. 

Ri-fereiices:  Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter,  Farm-Poultry; 
Mr.  Kdward  Brown,  F.  L.  S.,  Velmead  Caversham, 
Reading,  F.ngland.  ^  ' 

186^  POINTS 

Was  the  score  given  my  1st  prize  pen  of  Barred 
P.  Rocks  at  the  great  Amesbury.  Mass..  show,  Dee. 
1-4,  '97, 1.K.  Felch,  judge.  I  have  600  ehii'ks  growing 
on  my  farm,  all  Blue  Barred  P.  Rocks,  ami  am  book- 
ing orders  now  for  voung  stock  to  be  delivered  after 
September  1st.  100  choice  hens  for  sale,  including 
my  winners  at  Peabodv,  Amesbury,  Haverhill,  and 
the  New  Eng.  Fair,  Portland,  Me.   Write  for  pnces. 

W.  B.  DAVIS, 
Care  of  Merrimack  Nat.  Bank,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

ONLY 


ONE, 

Johnsons 

The  answer  to  that  old  query,  "  What's 
in  a  name?"  was  not  hard  to  define  in  the 
case  of  one  justly  celebrated  family  remedy 
which  had  it  origin  away  down  in  Maine, 
but  which  is  now  made  in  Boston,  Mass. 

An  old  lady  called  at  a  store  and  asked 
for  .lohnson's  Anodyne  Liniment;  the  clerk 
said  "they  were  out,  but  could  supply  her 
with  another  just  as  good."  The  en- 
gaging smile  that  accompanied  this  infor- 
mation was  frozen  stiff  when  she  replied  : 
"Young  man,  there  is  only  one 
Liiiunient,  and  that  Is  Johnson's." 

Originated  in  1810  by  a  Family  Physician. 

Tliereis  not  a  remedy  in  use  which  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  to  a  greater  extent.  Could  a 
remedy  have  existed  for  nearly  a  century,  exceiit 
it  possess  extraordinary  merit? 
It  is  unlike  any  other.    Superior  to  all  others. 

Our  Book  on  INFLAMMATION  sent  free.  At 
druggists.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  Boston.  Maes. 


THE  TURKEY  HILL  FEED  MIXER 

^XjXj  sizes. 

Reduced  in  Price  and  Improved  in  Quality. 

]\Ir.  Hunter's  comment— "I  believe  this  to  be  a 
thorongbh'  good  machine." 

W.  G.  PEARSON, 
 Newburyport.  Mass. 

HOUGHTON'S  WIRE  EGG  CARRIER. 

The  latest 
and  best  for 
shipping 
fresh  eggs  to 
market.  Send 
stamp  for 
circular  and 
price  list  to 
SAMUEL  IT. 
HOUGH- 
TO  N,  H  ar- 
vard,  Mass., 
Patent  aptilied  for.  U.  S.  A. 


FINEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

I  have  a  lot  of  them  for  sale.  These  fowls  have 
taken  first  premium  at  Madison  S'luare  Garden 
e.xhibitiou  for  five  years  in  succession,  and  last 
fall  won  lirst  at  every  show  wliei-e  tlK'>'  were 
exhibited.  Also  Ducks,  Geese,Girin(  as..iiid  other 
leading  varieties  of  poultry.  Warranted  incu- 
bator eggs.   Send  for  catalogue. 

PINE  TREE  FARM, 

D.  A.  Mount,  Prop.         .Jainesburg,  N.  J. 


ladies; 


KlaU.e  Big  Wages 
-At  Home  

and  want  all  to  have  the  sameop- 
_  portunity.  It's  VERY  PLEASANT 
work  and  will  easily  pay. ^18  weekly.  This  is  no  rioooption.  I 
want  no  money  and  will  Gladly  sendfull  particulars  to  all 
BendinB2c. stamp.    Blrs.  A.  ll.>¥tt;);inH,Ki>x60,LaH-reiioe.intrh. 

CUT  CLOVER,  100  lbs.  SI. 75.  Crushed  Oyster 
Shells,  S(i.50,  and  Mica  Crystal  Grit.  $7  per  ton. 
CLEVELAND  POULTKY  CO.,  Plaltsburgh,  N.  Y. 

C>iir  A'ards  are  mated  Um' 

E  X:  H I B I T I O  JNT 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 

Silver  Wj'andottes. 

UTILITY. 

S.  C.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Silver  Wvaudottes  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Send 
for  circular.  E.C.PORTER,  Cbadwicks,  N.  Y. 

FIRE -WEATHER -LIGHTNING  PROOF 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING  and 
siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated). 

METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS. 

PENN  METAL  CEILING  AND  ROOFING  CO,,  Ltd. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Philadelphia. 

DfinnUP  The  best  Eed  Rope  Roofing  for  Ic. 
IfUm*!!)!!]  per  sq.  ft.,  caps  and  nails  included. 

Substitutes  for  Plaster.  Samples  free. 
The  Fay  Manilla  Roofing  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

VAN  BUREN  POUXTRY  TARD.S. 

187  acres  r.ange.  i'oung  stock  for  sale.  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Pe1>in 
Ducks.  Write  for  what  vou  want. 

J.  J.  CLEMENT.  South  H.aven,  Mich. 


Perfect 
Poultry 
Pictures, 


The  Pictures  of  Typical  Poultry  in  pairs, 

wbich  are  appearing  in  Farm-Poultry,  are 
pronounced  by  cenipetent  judges  to  be  the 
best  ever  printed.  They  are  drawn  by  the 
renowned  animal  artist,  Franklane  L. 
Sewell.  We  have  had  several  requests  for 
these  pictures  printed  on  heavy  paper  suitable 
for  a  port-folio  or  for  fraTming.  Therefore  we 
have  had  prints  of  them  made  on  heavy  coated 
paper,  size  9^  x  12J,  Artist's  Proofs,  Each 
will  contain  only  one  breed,  picture  and 
description.  The  expense  for  all,  if  gradually 
secured  by  our  readers,  will  never  be  felt,  and 
they  will  have  the  most  perfect  collection 
of  "poultry  pictures  yet  produced. 


WE  HAVE  NOW  FOR  SALE 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Pair. 
White  Wyandottes.  « 
Partridge  Cochins.  " 
Brown  Iieghorns  (S.  C.)  " 
Liight  Brahmas.  " 
White  Faced  Black  Spanish.  " 
White  Plymouth  Rocks.  " 
Silver  Wyandottes.  " 
Pekin  Ducks.  " 
Black  Minorcas.  *' 
BufTCochins.  " 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  " 
Bronze  Turkeys.  " 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  " 

Price  for  each  breed,  packed  in  a  strong 
mailing  tube,  and  postpaid  to  any  address,  15 
cents ;  or  any  three,  if  ordered  at  one  time,  30 
cents  in  two  cent  stamps. 

To  Any  Old  Subscriber  who  renews  and 
sends  us  one  new  subscription  to  Farm- 
Poultry  with  cash  i2  for  both,  we  will  send 
three  of  the  pictures  postpaid  free  of  charge 
for  their  trouble. 

Send  all  orders  to 

FARM-POULTRY, 
22  Custom  HouBe  St.,  Boston,  IVTass. 
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■White  Wyandottes  Grow  Fast. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  How  is  this  lor  the  White 
Wyandottes?  I  have  a  pullet  hatched  March 
2d,  and  laid  her  first  egg  .July  24th— (four 
mouths  and  twenty-two  days). 

She  reached  standard  weight  July  1st.  Her 
growth  has  not  in  any  way  been  forced,  as  I 
do  not  bslieve  in  it.  I  feed  in  the  morning  a 
cooked  mash  consisting  of  excelsior  meal 
with  Breck's  beef  screps;  at  noon  and  night, 
wheat,  hulled  oats  or  barley,  with  a  little 
cracked  corn. 

I  have  always  had  early  layers,  and  have 
bred  my  stock  to  that  end  and  for  brown  eggs 
and  best  layers.  Average  eggs  per  hen  for 
last  year  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

Wilmington,  Mass.  W.  A.  R. 

Blindness  iu  Cliicks. 
Mr.  Editor: — In  your  paper  for  July  1st  I 
noticed  a  query  from  S.  J.  C,  asking  about 
blindness  in  chicks.  My  little  chickens  were 
afTected  that  way.  They  would  start  to  go 
somewhere,  and  run  against  everything,  or 
maybe  stand  and  cheep.  I  believe  that  the 
hens  must  get  dust  in  the  chickens'  eyes  while 
they  are  scratching  in  the  dirt.  I  never  had 
any  get  that  way  that  were  brought  up  in  a 
brooder. 

I  doctor  mine  after  this  fashion :— I  bathe 
the  eyes  in  warm  water,  and  gently  work  the 
eyes  open,  allowing  a  drop  or  two  of  the  clean 
water  to  run  over  the  open  eye.  Then  I 
anoint  the  lids  and  around  the  eyes  with 
sweet  oil  or  vaseline.  I  also  put  a  little  oil  on 
the  heads,  as  I  think  that  sometimes  lice 
cause  blindness.  After  treating  the  eyes  I 
keep  the  chicks  for  a  short  time  in  a  dark 
place,  and  let  them  get  used  to  the  light  grad- 
ually. Treated  in  this  way  they  soon  begin 
to  eat  again,  and  seem  all  right.     M.  A.  H. 

Wakonda,  South  Dakota. 

[We  do  not  know  about  dust  causing  the 
trouble;  we  never  saw  a  case  where  we 
thought  it  did.  In  most  cases  the  trouble 
is  a  slight  inflammation  caused  by  getting 
cold,  sudden  exposure  to  strong  light  soon 
after  hatching,  or  to  infection  of  the  eye  by 
some  irritating  matter  at  time  of  hatching. 
All  cases  we  have  seen  have  yielded  to  simple 
treatment.  As  soon  as  we  discover  a  chick 
with  eyes  closed  up  we  open  the  eye  gently 
with  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  auointed  with  a 
little  sweet  oil  or  vaseline.  Once  or  twice 
opening  the  eye  in  this  way  is  usually  all 
that  is  required. — Ed.] 


Hot  Water  Pipe  Brooder  Houses. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  lam  thinking  of  building  a 
brooder  house  to  raise  chickens  for  the 
market,  and  had  intended  to  put  in  hot  water 
pipe  system,  but  I  thought  perhaps  a  different 
plan  would  be  belter.  I  will  explain  to  you 
as  well  as  I  can,  and  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  about  it. 

I  would  have  the  hot  water  pipes  run 
through  under  the  brooder  house  tloor,  in  a 
tight  case  about  6  in.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide, 
that  is,  about  the  width  of  the  brooder. 
Where  the  hovers  are  partitioned  oflf  I  would 
have  an  opening  the  same  width  as  the  hover 
about  3  in.,  and  a  board  each  side  about  3  iu. 
high,  so  the  chicks  could  not  scratch  any  dirt 
down  on  the  pipes;  and  the  rest  of  space  up 
to  the  hover  lid  I  would  cover  with  fine  wire 
netting,  so  the  chicks  could  not  get  in.  This 
opening  would  be  for  the  warm  air  to  come 
up  from  the  pipes  beneath  the  hovers.  Now, 
in  the  entry  aloug  the  pipe  easel  would  have 
an  air  hole  for  each  pen,  to  let  the  fresh  air 
into  the  pipes.  In  this  way  I  would  be  get- 
ling  the  fresh  warmed  air  in  the  brooders  all 
the  time. 

The  brooder  house  is  to  be  1-i  ft.  wide,  4  ft. 
of  it  an  entry,  and  10  ft.  for  the  hovers  and 
pens;  the  first  pens  to  be  3  ft.  wide  for 
yoiuiger  chicks,  say  about  four;  the  next 
four  pens  to  be  4  ft.  wide ;  then  a  few  4A  ft. : 
then  5  ft.,  so  that  I  would  gel  24  pens  in  a 
bouse  100  ft.  long.  This  would  give  me  a 
capacity  of  1200  chicks,  putting  50  chicks  in 
each  pen.  In  this  way  I  would  be  getting 
bottom  and  top  heat.  The  question  is,  could  I 
keep  it  warm  enough  in  this  way  of  heating 
under  the  hovers  in  very  cold  weather,  and 
would  I  not  need  extra  pipes  through  the 
building,  either  at  back  or  front,  to  keep  it 
warm  in  winter?  E.  W. 

Ackermanville,Penn. 

[Your  plan  is  all  right,  and  is  in  many  ways 
an  excellent  one,  provided  you  get  sulficient 
heater  capacity  to  give  you  the  heat  required. 


The  great  difficulty  with  the  brooder  houses 
of  which  we  spoke  in  July  loth  number,  is, 
first,  the  heaters  were  too  small  for  extreme 
weather,  did  not  give  heat  enough;  and. 
second,  they  simply  heated  the  air  within  the 
hovers,  which  air  was  heated  over  and  over 
and  over  again,  and  consequently  breathed  by 
the  chicks  over  and  over  again,  which,  of 
course,  is  fatal  to  good  results.  Your  method 
to  supply  warmed  fresh  air  to  the  hovers 
would  be  most  excellent  if  you  put  in  a  large 
enough  heater  for  emergencies.  We  regret 
to  say  that  many  brooder  houses  have  been 
ruined  by  false  economy.  The  owner  would 
think  a  Xo.  3  heater  might  answer  his  pur- 
pose, and  would  buy  a  No.  3  because  h^  could 
get  it  SIO  or  §15  or  §20  cheaper  than  a  No.  4 
or  No.  5;  and  instead  of  putting  in  a  No.  5, 
which  would  give  ample  heat  for  times  of 
emergency,  he  would  put  in  a  No.  3,  which 
would  give  heat  enough  for  ordinary  weather, 
but  in  the  emergency  would  fall  short,  and 
the  temperature  be  manv  times  too  low. 
—Ed.] 


Feeding  Horse  Meat  to  Poultry. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  a  chance  to  get  all  the 
salted  horse  meat  I  want.  If  freshened  will 
it  answer  as  a  poultry  food?  A.  M. 

Attica,  N.  Y. 

[We  do  not  approve  of  horse  meal  as  a 
poultry  food.  Some  time  last  winter  we  had 
a  letter  from  a  man  who  had  brought  up  a 
number  of  old  horses  cheap,  to  kill  for  poul- 
try food.  A  fter  feeding  it  some  lime  he  was 
greatly  troubled  with  sickness  in  his  flock, 
especially  diarrhoea,  and  foul  discharges  from 
mouth  and  nose.  We  advised  him  to  stop  the 
horse  meat,  and  to  kill  off  the  fowls  worst 
affected.   He  did  so,  and  the  trouble  ceased. 

As  horses  are  not  killed  for  poultry  food 
until  broken  down  from  some  cause,  the 
chances  of  their  being  diseased  were  greatly 
increased.  If  diseased  food  is  fed  to  fowls 
you  must  expect  them  to  become  diseased 
also,  and  the  unhealthy  condition  may  be 
transmitted  to  any  who  may  eat  the  eggs  or 
flesh  of  fowls  so  fed. 

We  would  not  take  our  chances  of  infection 
by  eating  flesh  or  eggs  of  fowls  fed  on  such 
food.  Good  wholesome  food  is  the  only 
proper  kind  to  feed  poultry.  Don't  give  them 
anything  that  you  would  hesitate  to  sample 
yourself.  You  can  buy  good  fresh  beef  bones 
cheap  enough,  and  these,  fresh  cut  in  a  bone 
cutter,  make  one  of  the  best  meat  foods 
obtainable  for  poultry. 

We  don't  care  to  have  any  of  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  horses  introduced  to  our  poultry, 
and  through  them  to  ourselves.  No,  thanks! 
—Ed.] 


The  Eureka  Nest  Box. 

We  spent  an  hour  at  Harlnesl  Farm, 
Framingham,  last  week,  talking  over  the 
"  Eureka  Nest  Box"  with  the  inventor;  and 
we  want  to  again  urge  our  readers  to  install 
fhe  "  Eureka  "  in  a  breeding  pen  this  fall,  and 
test  the  layers.  Now  is  the  best  time,  before 
the  young  stock  is  brought  into  the  pens,  and 
begin  with  these  young  birds.  We  can  rap- 
idly increase  our  egg  yield  if  we  will  breed 
from  known  layers,  and  the  Eureka  Nest  Box 
tells  us  which  birds  are  layers. 

Read  again  the  description  in  May  1st 
Farm-Poultry. 


The  next  annual  exliibition  of  the  Essex 
County  Poultry  Association  will  be  held  iu 
City  liall,  Beverly,  Jan.  3.  4,  5,  6,  1899.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  Sir.  F.  B. 
Zimmer,  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y. ;  H.  B.  May, 
of  Nalick,  and  J.  T.  Fletcher,  of  Belmont, 
Mass.,  were  secured  asjudges,and  willofficiate 
at  the  coming  show,  the  judging  to  be  done 
by  comparison.  From  all  appearances  this 
exhibition  will  be  up  to  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence of  its  past  shows,  and  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  its  friends,  old  and  new,  is 
earnestly  solicited.  Premium  lists  ready 
about  Dec.  1,  1S9S. 

Arthur  Eliot.  Pres. 
A.  W.  Tyler,  Sec,  Peabody,  Mass. 


Are  are  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from 
Mr.  M.  S.  Gardner,  of  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y.. 
stating  that  his  post"  oflice  address  is  now 
Philadelphia,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Gardner  has  not 
moved  his  farms,  but  is  on  the  new  rural  free 
delivery  mail  route  from  Phila..  N.  Y.,  and 
gets  his  mail  every  day. 

He  is  a  reliable  breeder,  and  our  readers 
should  look  up  bis  :ul.  in  this  issue. 


MANN'S°B".Vt"CUTTERS 


BONE 

and  MANN'S  Granite  Crystal  GRIT 

Are  two  great  egg  makers.  They  prove  the  trinmph  of  science 
over  guesswork.    Success  is  certain.    Hens  will  lay  twice  as  many 

roH  Poultry.  a^G^-.H.iXN'S  SWINGING  FEED  TRAVforponltry  willsove 
its  tOBl  in  w?iste  food  alone.  Hens  cannot  scratch  food  out  of  it,  nur  dirt  into  it,  nor  roost 
onit.  WesellforcasboriDBtalmeuts.       F.W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 

OUR  ^EW  No.  4 

is  a  wonderful  niacliine.  Ev(  r\ liodv  likes  It.  Tlitv  all  sav  tlie  same.  THE  E  VMEST  KrVNING 
BONE  CUTTER  THEY  EVER  .SAW. 

Von  can  Iniy  smaller  and  cheaper  Bone  Cullers,  but  compared  wlili  our  "VTT'^lk"   "V/^  f 
DO  other  Ronf  Cutter  is  cheap  at  any  price.  1^  _Ci  ♦  »  \J» 

JOSEPH  BKECK  ±  SONS  are  our  Boston  .Johher*.   Catalopue  free  if  vou  name  tlii-  l  ai..  r. 

 F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Milford,  Mass. 

MANN'S  CLOVER  CUTTER 

FOR  POULTRY. 

Made  Entirely  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

CANNOT  WARP  OR  SHRINK. 

Desired  on  strictly  niechaoical  principles.  Steel 
Kujfe,  easy  to  sharpen,  simple  to  adjust,  and  will  not  pet 
out  of  order.   Somelliin;;  never  before  accomplished. 

ITS  SUPERIORITY  can  only  be  realized  by  con- 
trasting it  with  oilier  Clover  Cutters  on  the  market. 
Each  turn  of  the  handle  produces  12  cuts,  being  four 
times  faster  than  any  other  machine.  It  is  strongly 
built,  made  entirely  of  iron  and  steel,  all  dangerous  parts 
enclosed.  Children  cannot  get  cut  in  using  it.  It  is  no 
toy  or  rattle  trap,  hut  thoroughly  practical,  giving 
greatest  value  for  least  money. 

Price,  with  Stand,  $10.00 
Without  Stand,  8.00 

111.  catalogue  free  if  name  this  paper. 


■  II  ■ : 


American  Standard 
-  ■  FREE 

To  every  subscriber  to  Farm-Poultry  who  sends  us  at  once  $3  cash  to 
renew,  or  extend  their  own  subscription  one  year,  together  with  two  new 
subscribers  to  Farm-Poultry,  we  will  send  one  copy  of  tiie  Standard  free. 

Remember.    Three  subscriptions  to  Farm-Poultry  one  year 

at  $1  each     .........  $3.00 

The  New  Standard  of  Perfection      ......  i.oo 

all  for  $3  if  sent  at  once. 

The  New  American  Standard  of  Perfection  has  been  revised  by  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  and  is 
up-to-date.  It  is  now  ready  for  sale,  price  $1.  We  will  send  a  copy 
postpaid  for  that  amount  to  any  address  in  the  United  States.  One  sub- 
scription to  F.-P.  and  the  Standard  $1.75.  Send  all  orders  to  us  direct. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &   CO..   22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  order  to  <lo  this  jn'St  vuursulf  as  to  lii'\v  lo  kurp  them  hL*;tUliy  aii-i  i.-un-  tlicni  wlu-u  sick.  The  best  way 
to  do  this  is  to  l'i  I 

POULTRY  KEEPER  ILLUSTRATOR  No.  3, 

This  hook  contains  more  Information  on  Diseases  than  any  other  ever  issued,  and  costs  only  25  cents. 

An'atomt  of  Fowls  (Illustrated.)— The  Body.  Organs  of  NutriUon.  Causes  of  Disease.  Indications  o£ 
Disease.  Cold  and  Warmlh. 

Roup— The  Gkeat  Scoi  rge.— Ventilation  Theories.  Family  Fatality.  Indications  of  Roup.  Consumption. 
Diphtheria.   Swelled  Heads.   Een)edies.   General  Rules. 

ClIlCKEM  CHOLEKA.— ■Svmptoms  of  Cliolera.  How  it  Affects  Fowls.   Indigestion.   Remedies  to  be  Tried. 

Gapes  i>»  Chicks  (Illustrated.)— *ivmptoms  of  Gapes.  Cause.   Prevention.  E.xperinieiils  Tried.  Remedies. 

Chop  BoCXD.— Tlie  Cause  of  the  Diificultv.   How  to  Relieve  the  Fowl.   Keiiiedies  and  I'revenlives. 

Moulting  of  Hexs.— How  to  Manage  During  the  Process  of  Moulting.   Advantages  of  Moulting. 

Egg  Food  axd  Sundries.— How  to  Prei>are  Condition  Powders.  Chlorinated  Soda.  Cheap  Tonics.  To 
Destroy  Rats.  Moisture  on  the  W  alls. 

JliscELLANEOus  DISEASES.— EiTS  Bouud.  Skin  Diseases.  Worms.  Enteritis.  Scalr  Legs.  Lice.  To  Pre- 
vent Egg  Eating  (two  Illustrations).  Leg  Weakness.  Bumble  Foot.  Soft-Shell  figgs.  Crooked  Breasts. 
Chicken  Pox.  Frosted  Combs.   ^VarIs  and  Sore  Heads. 

Selected  Extracts.- .4^  Chapteron  Grit.  Nearly  Fifty  Different  Subjects  (selected)  of  great  value,  thrown 
in  a-s  good  measure. 

Mailed  postpaid  for  25  cents.   Si  nd  for  sample  copy  "f  The  Poultry  Kci  pcr.   .\ilclri  f<; 

 POULTRY  KEEPER  CO..  PARKESBURG,  PA. 

THE  CYPHERS 

Is  Making-  New  Friends  Daily. 

NO   MOISTURE   TO   BE  SUPPLIED. 
NO  GUESSWORK  .\S  TO  TEMPERATURE. 

Oi"clex*!?s    Filled  IPi-omi>tl^-. 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  look  into  its  merits. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 
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Feecling  Ducks. 

Mr.  Editor  :  — I  liave  bad  uu  object  lesson 
In  feeding  ducks  during  the  past  two  months 
that  seems  too  good  to  keep.  A  neighbor 
whose  duck  pen  is  divided  from  mine  by  only 
a  wire  netting  purchased  a  sitting  of  Pekin 
duck  eggs  from  another  neighbor,  and  three 
days  later  I  purchased  two  sittings  from  the 
!  same  person.  In  due  time  he  hatched  eleven 
young  ducks,  and  I  got  twenty. 

From  hints  that  I  had  gleaned  from  Farm- 
Poultry,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  soft  food 
was  the  proper  thing  to  fectl  ducks,  so  I  fed 
them  exclusively  (and  do  yet)  a  sloppy  mix- 
ture of  ten  parts  corn  meal,  six  parts  mid 
dlings,  two  parts  bran,  and  some  B.  B.  B. 
My  neighbor  fed  cracked  corn  and  other 
things.  Today  at  two  months  my  ducks 
weigh  four  lbs.  each,  and  my  neighbor's 
ducks,  which  are  three  days  older,  are  less 
than  half  the  size  of  mine.  This  convinces 
me  as  to  what  kind  of  food  is  best  for  ducks. 

Lansdowne,  Pa.  E.  M.  S. 

I  — 

California  Pepper  Grass. 
W  Mr.  Editor:— I  have  read  a  number  of  arti- 
cles in  poultry  papers, in  i-egard  to  green  food 
for  fowls  in  summer.  I  obtained  some  Cali- 
fornia pepper  grass  seed  thirty-tive  years  ago, 
and  raised  it  for  table  greens.  Finding  that 
my  hens  were  very  fond  of  it,  I  cultivated  it 
quite  extensively  for  poultry  use.  The  seed 
can  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  and  it  grows  ra.pidly,  and  can  be  cut 
as  soon  as  it  is  six  inches  high.  After  cutting 
It  will  sprout  up  again,  so  you  can  cut  it  all 
the  season.  It  has  a  long  broad  leaf,  and 
planted  in  rich  soil  will  produce  an  immense 
crop.  I  run  it  through  my  chicken  feed  cut- 
ter. It  is  a  grand  article,  much  better  for 
poultry  than  lettuce  or  grass.  R.  S.  (J. 

West  Towusend,  Mass. 
[Pepper  grass  belongs  to    the  mustard 
family.   The  seed  can  be  obtained  of  almost 
any  reliable  seed  firm,  and  will  be  found  cata- 
logued under  the  heading  of  "cress." — Ed.] 


Breeders  Who  Do  Not  Exhibit. 

Mr.  Editor :— There  seems  to  be  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  some  poultry  writers 
against  breeders  of  thoroughbred  fowls  who, 
though  advertising  largely  in  the  poultry 
press,  do  not  exhibit  their  birds  at  the  shows. 
These  breeders  say  in  their  ads.  that  they 
breed  exhibition  birds,  yet  tbey  do  not 
themselves  exhibit.  These  men,  too,  are 
large  patrons  of  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  press;  in  fact,  they  depend  entirely  on 
their  ads.  in  the  poultry  and  agricultural  press 
to  sell  their  stock  and  eggs.  Now  what  of 
them?  Is  this  not  entirely  their  own  busi- 
ness? "Why  should  certain  poultry  writers 
continually  have  a  fling  at  those  breeders,  and 
Insinuate  that  they  do  not  exhibit  because 
they  have  not  the  stock  to  win,  and  fear  that 
In  exhibiting  they  would  not  get  the  cov- 
eted prize? 

Now  I  want  to  know  your  opinion,  Mr. 
Editor,  in  this  matter.  Is  it  a  fact  that 
because  a  man  does  not  exhibit,  however 
much  he  advertises  in  the  poultry  press,  that 
he  must  necessarily  have  inferior  stock?  Is 
It  also  a  fact  that  because  a  man  exhibits  three 
or  a  half-dozen  specimens  at  a  few  of  the 
leading  fairs,  he  must  necessarily  have  supe- 
rior stock? 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  man  who 
exhibits  and  wins  can  get  more  money  out  of 
bis  advertisements  than  the  man  who  does 
not  exhibit  and  win;  Init  this  is  a  matter  of 
ihe  breeder  himself,  and  is  nobody  else's  busi- 
ness. To  say  that  because  a  man  does  not 
trot  out  his  stock  to  every  exhibition,  and 
place  them  in  the  hand  of  oftentimes  incom- 
petent judges,  that  he  should  be  the  butt  of 
eertain  writers,  is  certainly  not  charitable,  and 
Is,  too,  in  my  opinion,  treading  ground  in 
which  they  have  no  right  to  enter.  ;My  own 
opinion  in  the  matter  is  that  a  breeder  who 
advertises  his  stock  liberally  in  the  class  of 
papers  most  profitable  right  through  the  year, 
la  on  constant  exhibition,  and  the  fact  that  be 
is  able  to  make  his  advertising  profitable 
shows  that  his  stock  is  appreciated  and 
prized  by  buyers  throughout  tlie  country. 

Hermanville  Farm,  P.  E.  I.        J.  A.  M. 

[We  know  that  some  breeders  of  very  fine 
•tock  do  not  exhibit,  preferring  to  sell  the 


cream  of  their  flocks  to  the  exhibitors.  The 
late  Ml-.  Comey,  the  well  known  Light  Brah- 
ma breeder,  is  a  familiar  example.  Mr. 
Comey  was  a  power  in  Light  Brahma  circles 
for  years  and  years,  and  yet  he  never  showed 
a  bird  in  his  life.  Everyone  interested  knew 
that  Mr.  C.  raised  some  of  the  best  winners 
at  many  shows,  but  probably  many  amateur 
buyers  did  not  know  that;  such  amatmir  buy- 
ers would  be  more  likely  to  go  to  a  man  witli 
a  show  room  record.  As  you  observe,  the 
man  who  shows  and  wins  gets  better  prices 
for  his  birds,  because  he  hns  proved  the  merit 
of  bis  stock,  and  showing  is  considered  to  be 
one  method  of  advertising,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  regularly  advertising  one's  stock  is 
exhibiting  it. — Ed.] 


THANKFUL  TO  mS.  PINKHAM. 


Earnest  Words  From  Women  Who  Have  Been  Relieved  of  Backache 
— Mrs.  Pinkham  Warns  Against  Neglect. 


Has  Good  Success. 

Mr.  Editor-  —  lam  a  beginner  in  the  care 
and  raising  of  poultry,  but  my  hens  are  laying 
so  much  better  than  my  neighbors',  and  I 
have  had  such  better  hatches  and  fewer 
chickens  die,  and  they  are  growing  so  fast  my 
neighbors  are  all  remarking  upon  my  good 
luck,  and  inquiring  the  reason.  I  tell  them 
my  success  is  all  due  to  the  careful  reading  of 
Farm-Poultry. 

Here  is  niy  record  of  hatches . 
13  eggs  Pollard's  White  'Dottes  — 11  hatched; 

1  dead  in  shell,  1  bad. 

13  eggs  from  one  P.  Rock  hen  — 11  hatched; 

2  infertile. 

14  eggs  from  one  P.  Rock  hen  — 13  hatched; 

1  bad. 

13  eggs  from  one  P.  Rock  hen  —  7  hatched  ;  0 
infertile. 

5  eggs  from  one  P.  Rock  hen  —  5  hatched. 
8  eggs  from  neighbor's  P.  Rock  ben — 4 

hatched ;  4  infertile. 
13  mixed  eggs,  neighbors' — 11  hatched;  2 

dead  in  shell. 
26  eggs  P.  Rocks,  neighbors'  —  22  hatched;  2 
broken,  1  bad,  1  dead  in  shell. 
Total,  105  eggs  — 84  batched. 
Only  three  have  died,  and  those  from 
accident  the  first  day  of  first  hatch,  due  to 
inexperience  in  handling  sitting  hens  and 
young  chicks. 

I  made  square  box  coops  with  lath  and 
wire  yards,  as  described  In  April  1st,  '97, 
F.-P.,  and  put  turpentine  in  the  drinking 
water,  also  according  to  F.-P.  directions,  and 
none  of  the  chicks  have  had  the  gapes, 
although  they  showed  signs  of  it. 

I  would  like  to  join  the  Practical  Experi- 
ment Club.  Please  send  records  beginning 
with  July  if  possible.  Mrs.  C.  B.  M. 

Northumberland,  N.  Y. 


Morning  Mash  for  Poultry. 

Careful  experiment  in  feeding  by  our  best 
breeders  has  resulted  in  an  almost  unanimous 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  morning  mash.  This 
mash  is  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  green 
stuff,  according  to  location  and  season.  One 
item  of  its  composition  "  tops  all  others," 
"Cut  Clover  Hay."  It  is  the  foundation  as 
well  as  the  most  important  ingredient  of  the 
mash.  It  has  always  been  more  or  less  trouble 
to  get  this  clover,  cut  in  suitable  condition  for 
use,  without  too  great  an  outlay  of  time. 
Large  hay  cutters  when  used  leave  in  the 
clover  too  many  long  pieces,  which  frequently 
produce  a  case  of  "  crop  bound  "  and  loss  of  a 
valuable  bird. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  getting 
cut  clover,  it  has  steadily  grown  in  favor,  and 
is  used  by  the  majority  of  our  breeders.  All 
of  these  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.  have  put  upon  the  market  a 
low  priced  Clover  Cutter  that  does  the  work 
to  perfection.  The  reputation  of  this  firm  is 
so  well  known  that  their  name  upon  it  would 
be  sufficient  guaranty  of  its  worth,  but  in 
their  new  cTover  Cutter  they  have  produced 
a  machine  that  has  exceeded  their  most  san- 
guine expectation.  It  will  pay  all  interested 
to  send  for  their  catalogue.  An  illustration 
of  the  cutter  appears  in  adv.  on  page  294.  It 
is  very  simple  in  consti  uction ;  it  is  made 
entirely  of  iron  and  steel,  cannot  warp  or 
shrink.  It  will  cut  four  times  faster  than 
any  other  cutter  on  the  market.  Children 
can  use  it  with  safety,  as  all  dangerous  parts 
are  enclosed. 

Before  buying  see  Mann's.  See  Mann's 
anyway,  and  you'll  want  to  buy. 


Dear  Mrs.  Pinkham  : — I  have  been  thankful  a  thousand  times,  since  I  wrote 
you,  for  what  your  Vegetable  Compound  has  done  for  me.  I  followed  your  ad- 
vice carefully,  and  now  I  feel  like  a  different  person.  My  troubles  were  back- 
ache, headache,  nervous  tired 
feeling,  painful  menstruation  and 
leucorrhooa. 

I  took  four  bottles  of  Vegetable 
Compound,  one  box  of  Liver 
Pills,  and  used  one  package  of 
Sanative  Wash,  and  am  now  well. 
I  thank  you  again  for  the  good 
you  have  done  for  me. — Ella  E. 
Brenner,  East  Rochester,  Ohio. 

Great  numbers  of  such  letters  as 
the  above  are  constantly  being  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Pinkham  from  wo- 
men whoowe  their  hcalthandhap- 
piness  to  her  advice  and  medicine. 

Mrs,  Pinkham's  address  is 
Lynn,  Mass.  Her  advice  is  of- 
fered free  to  all  suffering  women 
who  are  puzzled  about  themselves. 

If  you  have  backache  don't  neg- 
lect it  or  try  heroically  to  '  'work  it 
down,"  you  must  reach  the  root  of 
the  trouble,  and  nothing  will  do 
this  so  safely  and  surely  as  Lydia 
E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Com- 
pound. Backache  is  accompanied 
by  a  lot  of  other  aches  and  wearying  sensations,  but  they  nearly  always  come 
from  the  same  source.  Remove  the  cause  of  these  distressing  things,  and  you 
become  well  and  strong.  Mrs.  S.  J.  SwANSON,  of  Gibson  City,  111.,  tells  her  ex- 
perience in  the  following  letter: 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Pinkham  : — Before  using  your  medicine  I  was  troubled  with  head- 
ache and  my  back  ached  so  that  I  could  not  rest.  Your  medicine  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  used;  it  has  relieved  me  of  my  troubles,  and  I  feel  like  myself  again. 
Thanks  to  Lydia  E.  Pinkham. 

"1  would  advise  any  one  troubled  with  female  weakness  to  take  your  medi- 
cine.   1  shall  also  recommend  it  wherever  I  can  as  a  great  reliever  of  pain." 

A  Million  Women  Have  Been  Benefited  by  Mrs.  PinKham's  Advice  and  Medicine 

S.  C.  BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

We  liave  tlicm  as  frooil  as  the  country  affords.  Excellent  breeding  stock,  and  hundreds  of  flue  clilcks  miw  for 
sale.   EGGS  SSI  FOK  13. 

  CYPHERS  &  FISHEK.  AVashinatoii,  (Warren  Co.),  x.  ,T. 


A  washerwoman  living  in  South  Bend,  Ind. ,  had  for  a  long  time  suffered  from 
dyspepsia,  until  one  day  she  gave  Ripans  Tabules  a  trial.  Her  own  statement 
of  the  result  will  be  of  interest  to  other  dyspeptics  :  "From  the  very  first 
day,"  she  said,  "  I  felt  less  misery  in  my  stomach,  and  when  the  first  supply 
•was  gone,  I  went  to  the  druggist  and  got  more,  and  have  been  using  them 
ever  since,  and  very  thankful  I  am  to  know  about  them,  for  I  had  tried  so 
many  things  and  herbs  and  doctors  without  getting  any  better.  I  had  about 
given  up  getting  anything  to  help  me,  but  to-day  I  can  eat  quite  a  large  meal 
and  feel  no  distress,  but  before,  if  I  took  two  or  three  mouthfuls,  T  must  wait 
two  or  three  houra  before  eating  more  victuals,  or  suffer  in  agony." 

A  new  Bty le  packet  containlncr  tkn  bipans  tabuies  in  >  paper  carton  (without  glass)  is  now  for  sale  at'som* 
   '-3d  sort  is  intended  for  tbe  poor  and  the  economical.   t>ne  dozen 


drug  stores  —  for  five  cents.  This  low-priced  sort  is  intended  for  the  poor 

of  tEe  five-cent  crtona  (120  tabules)  can  be  had  by  mail  by  sendini?  f  orty-eieruiy  ia^  uue  inraj,o  v.. 
COKPAKT,  No.  10  Spruco  Street,  New  York— or  a  lingle  caxtondKN  taBULBS)  will  be  sent  for  Ave  cents 


F  ARM= Poultry 


Fowl  Hits. 

■  Me  .in'  iny  old  'oman. 
An;  Ijulli  Bci&nce  liaters ; 
We've  tried  Incubators 
For  early  chicks  ol  spring. 
We  8tiidle<l  and  we  tolled, 
ISiit  the  e^sfs  were  all  hard 
By  the  sclenllflc  thin;;." 

—Allania  ContlUution. 


i>lled 


My  Game. 
I  had  watched  that  hox  irap  closely, 

Auil  hud  tramped  out  through  the  Enow 
For  a  week,  each  iili;lit  and  morning. 

It  was  not  far  oil',  you  know. 

And  had  come  back  disappointed  ; 

But  one  nl^'ht  I  fouml  it  cIose<l, 
Picked  It  up,  and  started  homeward 

With  a  rabbit,  I  supposed. 

I  calleil  papa, 'twas  so  heavy. 

Anil  I  nearly  let  It  fall. 
When  1  hoard  that  thing  a  t'rowllng 

As  I  climbed  the  low  stone  wall. 

So  wc  took  It  to  the  corn  house. 

Put  It  down  upon  the  floor. 
Mamma  peeped  In  at  an  opening, 

I  held  lantern  and  the  iloor. 

Carefully  the  bo.\  was  opened. 

Bit  by  bit,  and  wider,  then  — 
Could  my  eyes  deceive  me  thai  way  I 

'Twas  my  pet  Brown  Leghorn  lii-n. 

—Farm  Journal. 


The  Color  Line. 

"Uncle,  what,  breed  of  chickens  is  tlic 
best?" 

"  Well,  s;ih,  (Ic  white  ones  is  ile  easiest 
found,  anil  the  dahk  ones  is  dc  easiest  hid 
arter  yo' gets  'ein.'' — Indianapolis  Journal. 


A  Very  Good  Reason, 
An  Irishman  asks  a  Long  Island  woman 
the  price  of  a  pair  of  fowls,  and  is  told  : 
"A  dollar." 

"And  a  dollar  it  is,  nie  darlint!'  In  my 
country  you  might  buy  them  for  sixpence 
apiece." 

"And  why  didn't  you  stay  in  that  blessed 
cheap  country  ?  " 

"  Och,  faith,  and  there  was  no  sixpence 
there,  to  be  sure!"  —  National  Poultry 
Joxirnal. 


De  Man  and  .Six  Poached  Kkks. 
Once  a  man  go  travelin'  an'  he  get  hungry, 
so  he  .stop  at  a  tavern  an'  order  something  to 
eat,  so  dey  bring  him  si.K  poached  eggs.  He 
eat  dem,  but  he  did  not  hab  any  money,  so  he 
say  he  would  come  back  an'  pay.  In  six 
years  —  or  maybe  it  was  more  — he  come  back 
an'  pay  sixpence  for  de  eggs;  but  den  dc 
tavern  keeper  say  dat  if  he  had  not  eaten  de 
six  i)oached  eggs  dey  miglit  liab  been  chickens, 
and  den  de  chickens  would  hab  grown  up  an" 
batched  more  chickens,  an'  dey  more  —  an' 
more  —  an'  more  —  an' tell  the  man  he  must 
pay  six  pounds  instead  of  sixpence.  An"  the 
man  say  he  would  not.  So  dey  go  to  de  judge. 
An'  while  dey  was  conversin'  a  boy  come  in 
wid  a  bundle  under  his  arm.  An'  de  judge 
say:  "  What  you  got  in  de  bundle?"  and  de 
boy  say,  "  I'arch'  peas,  sa !  "  "What  you  goin' 
do  wid  dem?"  "  Plant  dein,  sa  I ''  "IIi!''say 
de  judge,  "you  can't  plant  parch' peas;  dey 
won't  grow!"  "Well,  sa,  an'  poached  eggs 
won't  hatch  !  "  So  dey  dismiss  de  man,  an"  he 
never  pay  a  penny, 

I)is  story  show  dat  you  mus'  neber  count 
you'  eggs  before  dey  hatch. — Exchange. 


Mule  ^leat  in  OroBon. 

One  day  last  week  while  the  boys  were  out 
riding  the  range  for  horses,  they  got  hungry 
for  meat,  and  as  eating  cattle  is  equivalent  to 
eating  gold,  they  slew  a  young  mule  and  ate 
him.  They  all  say  that  it  was  the  finest  steak 
that  ever  found  its  way  into  their  interiors, 
and  we  may  expect  a  shortage  in  the  mule 
market  in  the  near  future.  Out  of  the  gener- 
osity of  their  hearts  they  sent  a  chunk  of  the 
mule  to  the  editor,  without  stating  what  kind 
of  animal  it  was  cut  from,  and  as  it  looked 
blacker  than  the  beef  we  had  been  used  to, 
and-  as  we  knew  the  boys  were  riding  for 
horses  and  not  for  cattle,  we  thought  it  was 
horse  cutlet,  and  turned  it  over  to  Mrs.  .lournal 
to  feed  her  chickens,  with  the  result  that  for 
several  days  the  eggs  had  a  ihirker  hue  and  a 
richer  flavor  than  ever  before.  Had  we  known 
it  was  mule  it  might  have  been  all  right,  but 
we  draw  the  line  at  horse  for  table  use. — Fos- 
sil Journal. 


ASH8TS0NC  A  UcEELVY 

I'ltlfttjuri'b. 
EEYUER  EAUMAN 

l-ii  -l.uri-h. 
DAVIS  CHAMSEBS 

i'lll^burgb. 

FAENEBTOCK 

ANCHOB  1 

/  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC  i 

BBASLEY  1 

BROOELVN ( 
JEWETT  ( 

New  York. 

UL8TEB  1 

UNION  j 

80UTHEBN  1 
SHIP  MAN 

Chicago. 

COLLIER 

MISS  0  (TBI 
BED  SEAL 

).Sl  Looin 

B017THEBN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

f  liiliuielpniu. 

H0RLE7        „,     ,  , 

Cleveland. 

EALEM 

Salem,  Mau. 

CORNELL 

BufTalo. 

KENTirCKY 

LouiAville. 

GOOD  painting"  costs  no  more  than 
bad  painting — in  fact,  it  costs  less. 
Good  painting  is  done  with  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  Bad 
painting  is  done  with  any  of  the  mixtures  of 
Barytes,  Zinc,  Silica,  Whiting,  etc.,  etc., 
which  are  often  branded  and  sold  as  "  White 
Lead,"  "  Pure  White  Lead,"  "  Tinted  Lead," 
"  Colored  Lead,"  etc.,  etc.  You  can  avoid 
bad  painting  by  making  sure  that  the  brand 
is  right.  (See  list  of  brands  of  White  Lead 
which  are  genuine). 

B~«r^  1^  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Leau  Tinting  Colors, 
wC  r*  r*  ^ny  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
■  information  and  c:ird  showing  samples  of  colors  free ;  also 

folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  St.,  New  York,  ' 
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A  WAR  ATLAS! 

Three  Dollars  worth  of  Maps  for  25c. 

mi  THE  PilPPiS  ■  SPAIN 


War  encircles  the  globe,  bringing  Into  prominence  lllllc-known  counirlts  and  almost  unhcnrd- 
iif  islands  and  ports.   Maps  are  indispensable — clear,  modern,  accurate',  up-to-date  maps. 

THE  BP  k  MLLT  m\  HTLDS 

meets  an  immediate  want.  It  contains  fine  colored  and  Indexed  maps,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the 
countries  and  islands  of  Interest  in  tlie  war  with  Si)ain,  viz.: 


1.  A  colored  plate  of  sixty  national  llajrs. 

2.  A  doubk-pajre  map  of  tlic  world. 
Niirlli  America  and  the  United  States. 

4,   Kiirnpc,  in  detail. 

Spain  and  the  neiglihoring  Islands. 
The  West  Indies 


G.  The  West  Indies,  at  larfre. 

7.  Cuba,  w  Itli  detailed  plans  of  Havana,  showins  forts  and  public  buildinss. 

8.  The  riiillppine  Islands,  China  and  Japan ;  said  to  he  the  best  ever  oflercd  to  the  public. 

9.  The  United  Stales. 

Eai;h  map  is  14  x  21  Inches  In  size,  except  the  United  States,  nhicKIs  11  x  14.  All  are  up-to-date 
and  printed  in  the  best  style  on  good  book  paper  and  Indexed  on  the  margin.  Bound  in  strong 
paper  cover :  sixe  when  closed.  12  x  14  Inches.  Xo  better  maps  than  these  are  m.ade  In  America : 
and  separately  would  cost  S.f .00  In  the  cheapest  pocket  fornil  Wc  will  furnish  any  of  our  readers 
one  of  these  line  War  Atlases  tor 

25  Cents  a  Copy,  Postage  Paid. 


I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

22  Custom  House  Street, 


Boston,  Mass. 
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Prairie  State  Incubators 

^VH.T,.         TO  47       ,g       54  ^g^l^g^      3,^^  gjij^jiij^ 

Jos.  Breck  &  Sons 


Till  y  .ire  New  Kiii;l;iiid  selling  agents,  show  a  full  line 
of  llie  I'lalrie  Slate  INCUB.4TOKS  and  KROOI)- 
ICU.S,  and  will  mall  catalogue  FKKK  and  quote 
f.'tctitry  prices. 


Peep-o'-Day  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

riiere  Is  no  brooder  on  the  market  that  is  so  extensively  used 
as  the  reep-i>"-l)ay.  Twentv  nse<I  bv  the  edttor  of  this  iraper. 
Used  in  lai-go  nuinbei-s  by  the  State  Experiment  Stations. 

Hroiider  parts,  stoves,  castings,  thermometers,  etc.  Fountains 
for  chickens,  ducks,  or  fowl.  IMrlable  ("oops.  Our  goods  are  tin 
most  nracllcable.  and  have  stood  the  lest  for  several  vears.  Illu«- 
1  rated  catalogue  fri-e. 

E.  F.  HODGSON,  Dover.  Mass. 

FRED  G.  ORR  &  CO..  6  Commercial  Wharf,  KoRton,  Mass.,  carry  a  fall  line  of  oar  goods. 


wmie  Leglorns, 

Large,  vigorous,  extra  layers.  Winner.,  at  New 
York.  1895.  IfittJ,  1S9T,  and  l.m  and  at  Itoston.  1S97  an^ 
1898. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

WHITING  FARM, 

Holyoke,  Mass. 


"We  wfsfa  to  testify  to  tie  I 
g-ooci  qualltiea  of  tie 

.Successful  Incubator. 

' '  We  were  tiatcbocl  by 
it,  and  know  \rIiereot  we] 
spealc. 
"We  did'nt  die  in  the  shell  for  lack  1 
of  moistare,  because  this  machine  gen&. 
rates  its  own  moisture."  Other  new  feat- 
ures fully  explained  in  catalogue.  Sent] 
for  6  cenrs  in  stamps. 

DES  M'^iNES  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Boillt      DKS  MOINES.  lA. 


Poultry 
Supplies! 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Bone  Cutters,  Incubator.*, 
Crushed  Oyster  Shells  :uul  other  Grits. 
Grounil  Meat  3Ieals,  Beef  Scraps.  Bone, 
Dnnkins  Fountains,  Feedint;  Pans, 
Poultry  Xetting.  Condition  Powder, elc. 

Cut  Clover  Hay 

liiady  for  use. 

At  $1.75  per  IOC  pound  Sack. 

Large  illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

HARVEY  S££D  CO., 

'n  &  19  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


-  INCUBATORS  - 

Gold  and 
Silver  Medals. 

Blue  and  Red 
Ribbons. 

Diplomas  and  Sweepstakes, 

Our  1S9S  Cat.alogue  tells  you 
all  about  the  World's  tin  at- 
est  Iucid>ators  ami  Brooders. 
Send  for  one.  All  machlni-s 
\N  arrauted. 

PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR  CO. 

Homer  City,  Pa. 


FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  .^leal 
(iraiinlated  Bone  - 
(•round  Beet  SStraps 
('alcile  ... 
Crnshed  Flint  . 

Crusbedilvster  .Shells  - 

Price  List  and  Samples  free.  Orders  ehippM 
promptly  by  freight  on  receipt  of  price.  Liberal  dis- 
coants  on  large  quantities  to  Dealers. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


Per  100  lb  Bag, 

'•  iiH)  lb  " 

"  llKI  tt>  " 

••  Ml  rtj  " 

••  M  ft)  " 
2uu  B> 


82..50 

l.dU 
1.50 
1.50 


